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The Week. 


WE have this week commenced the publication of a series of letters 
from the South, which will constitute at least an honest attempt to 
describe its condition, without regard to the possible effects of what we 
publish on the fortunes or position of any political party. The public 

And the 
faculty of generalizing correctly and rapidly is so rare, that we propose 
to allow our readers to perform most of the inferring process for them- 


has had enough of correspondence in support of theories. 


selves. coptenting ourselves, as a general rule, with furnishing the bare 
facts. 
> 
SwirT as was the collapse of armed rebellion, it has been attended 


with no appreciable shock to the country. War had come to be our 


normal condition, yet we relapse without disturbance into the ways of 


peace again. One by one the evidences of change accumulate : 
the return of regiments to be 
vessels and transports; the unsealing of the ports followed by the re- 
moval of all restraints on inter-state traffic. To these is now added the 
farewell address of the managers of the Sanitary Commission to its 
agents throughout the land. With the fourth of this month the work 
of making and procuring supplies was officially directed to be brought 
to a close, and all that remains for the 


to-day 


mustered out; to-morrow a sale of war 


Commission is to attend to the 


distribution of stores on hand, to collect the pensions and back pay of 


the soldiers through its one hundred and twenty-seven offices, to ac- 
count for its stewardship to the public, and make up its scientific re- 
cord, for the advantage of every nation that is so luckless as to be in- 
volved in war. These duties, though assuredly not trifling, do not re- 
quire that vast combination of charitable workers which has hitherto 
existed at the North, and to the members of which, especially, the Com- 
mission proffers its admiration and gratitude. It is indeed marvellous 
that a scheme of benevolence so extensive and so efficient as we know 
the Commission to have been, should have been sustained without os- 
tentation, without bustle, and with so much certainty that, as the ad- 
dress says, “ volunteer work has had all the regularity of paid labor,” 
by the women of the loyal States. The phenomenon is without exam- 
ple in the history of this or any country, and deserves something more 
than applause and compliments. Honor as we may the tender sympa- 
thy, the devotion, the self-sacrifice, the faith that faltered not, the 
patient endurance of the wives and mothers and sisters whose toils are 
now ended, their harmonious co-operation and business-like punctuality 
—their division of labor and calculation of means, excite surprise in 
almost an equal degree. In thus displaying qualities which are com- 


j tained its discipline. 
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rs 5 
monly appropriated to the other sex, they suggest the permanent en 


largement of their field of usefulness, since what they have accomplished 


in an extraordinary emergency, without previous training, is an earnest 
of their achievements when they shal 7 ve bred to 
Not one of them, we are sure, is 
task of love yet thou 


believe, have found in serving the Commission a 


been regularly 
habits of industry and _ self-support 
griev ed that the necessity for her has ceased ; 
sands, we venture to 
satisfaction not altogether attributable to a sense of duty fulfilled, and 
regret the return to a life of inactivity, f1 


which they are forbidden 


As for the connection 


and our soldiers in the field, 


similar to the Urst. 
between our women at home 


to long for a second rescue 
it is enough 
e former upon the morals, the constancy, 
the patriotism,and the health of the 
Had they, who at lows and orphans 
been seduced by the peace faetion of the North into joining the cry 


to say that the influence of th 
latter exceeds the power of compu- 
tation. any time might be wik 
against the continuance of the war, it may be 
Government could have withstood the 


doubted whether the 
combination, or the army re- 


That peril, however, never even threatened us, 


| and to the women let due praise be given. 


| Government should wish to keep the 


| may show a want of proper sensibility ; 


i 

Ir is impossible to see what is gained by such acts as the closing ot 
Ford’s Theatre in Washington by 
but they 


a military force. We can see some 


reasons, are diminishing very rapidly in number, why the 


in their hands at 
but why they should exercise it unneces- 


“war power” 
Washington for a while longer; 
sarily and. in cases involving the violation of private rights, we do not 
see. It may be in bad taste for Mr. Ford to reopen his theatre ; it 


but we have not reached such a 


° -_ © . . ° e e e 
| pass in the United States that bad taste needs to be punished by martial 


law. Ifthe theatre ought not to be reopened, the nation ought to buy 
it. To mulct a private individual of everything he has in the world, 
and suspend the conduct of his business, by the mere fiat of the Secre- 


tary of War, simply because the President happened to be murdered on 


his premises, is a very ¢ xtraordinary proceeding, and has a very un- 
pleasant savor of Vienna about it. 
— m>e 
Now that the arrival of the Great Eastern with its precious freight 


is daily expected, i Imost superfluous to record the latest items in- 


dicative of the iis ‘ble ‘effici iency of the cable if laid. These are that, 
under conditions as nearly as practicable like those 


subjected in ocean, the connected wi 


to which it will be 
re exhibited almost perfect insula 
and with rude inst 


tion and conductivity, ruments a despatch of four 


words was made to traverse the 2,500 miles in a minute and a quarter. 
The Company believe that this interval can be shortened one half } 
But even if it 
sand dollars per diem is a pretty 
stockholders and manage rs. 


their improved appliances. should not be, twenty thou 


revenue, and ought to content the 


> -— 
attention to the fact that the 
word “ chiefest,” used by 

Nation, “not English, even if it 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls our Boston 
Transcript pronounces the 
last number of THe 


belong to any language 


a writer in the 
can be said to 





used by human beings.” Our correspondent 


adds: 
this, had he been in the 


“The person who wrote 


habit of reading 


his Bible, and remembering what he read, would have found the word 
chiefest four times in the Old and three times in the New Testament.” 
Asa philologic al point, the above is hardly worth notice. We men- 


tion it as another illustration of the current style of “criticism,” which 
consists mainly in sweeping and violent.assertions by persons possessing 


very little acquaintance with their subject. 
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Wuat Kennedy failed to accomplish, accident, or, as some insist, 
the design of a fellow incendiary, has brought about for Barnum’s 
Museum. Seldom has a fire made quicker progress than that by which 
this famous building was consumed last week. In the present disor- 
ganization of our Fire Department, and the compactness of the city at 
this point, it is a wonder that the ruin was stayed within its actual 
limits. A high wind would have ensured a much more disastrous re- 
sult. As it is, the loss is sufficiently great. Various are the regrets 
expressed on all sides at the destruction of the Museum. Some deplore 
the cabinets of geology and natural history, which it must be confessed 
were not attractively arranged; others the aquaria, which were tol- 
erably well stocked and preserved ; others the coins, engravings, paint- 
ings, etc., valuable for their antiquity or their contributions to history, 
chiefly American; others, again, the menagerie, which, truth to tell, 
affected unpleasantly the atmosphere of the establishment, and created 
an impression of uncleanliness perhaps ill-founded but certainly strong. 
For the proprietor, Mr, Barnum, there is but one feeling, that of sympa- 
thy. Whatever his reputati@as a showman, as a citizen he is without 
reproach, and his services asa legislator in the State of Connecticut are 
too recent to be forgotten by the friends of human equality. Mr. Bar- 
num has met reverses before, and refuses to be troubled by this the latest. 
He thanks the public, in a card, for their good-will, and promises to 
erect a nobler museum immediately, with surpassing collections. To 
this end he has despatched his agents forthwith to Europe, and an- 
nounces his own departure after no great delay. Judging of his 
undertaking in advance, we cannot err in saying that it will not satisfy 
the highest wants of two such cities as New York and Brooklyn, and | 
that there is need as well as room for a genuine Museum, which the 
student and the man of science may frequent with profit, and the 
public with unalloyed delight. 


| 


ae 


Tue President's plainness of speech seems to increase with each | 
fresh delegation that attacks him. The Virginia gentlemen who pro- | 
fessed ignorance that “men had aided the rebellion according to the | 
extent of their pecuniary means,” were told very flatly that they knew | 
better. In the latitude of Richmond this impeachment of their intelli- 
gence or their veracity, it would make little difference which, would | 
have called for a murderous display of chivalry. At Washington, while 
the graves of the assassins were still new, discretion was the better part 
of valor. Nor did the supplicants fare better by suggesting that they 
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either communi to correspond with ‘these disgraceful facts. The im- 
mediate officers In command necessarily act upon emergencies as they 
arise ; but it behooves the Executive to deal, not with isolated symp- 
toms, but with the disease itself. There is no mistaking its nature. 
The signs are legion that the whole State of Virginia, and, it may be 
safely averred, every other State late in arms, is unfit to be trusted with 
self-control. So long as the materialsyare unchanged, it is folly to ex- 
pect to alter the character of the edifice. ‘“ Brick I found it, and marble 
I left it,” is not destined to be said of the South by our Augustus at 
the end of a reconstruction with bricks alone: clay will be clay—not 
limestone nor granite. 


ee 


Two good illustrations of carrying coals to Newcastle were afforded 


| by the British authorities when, in 1812, they sent out water-casks to 


their fresh-water squadron on the Lakes, and, later, a flagstaff to Canada 


of dressed Canadian pine! A third would seem to be, in this country, 


sending “negro minstrels” to the South. Yet we know that they flour- 
ished there before the war, and now one reads of their performances in 
Charleston. We do not share the surprise of a writer in the Courier of 
that city at certain “ ungenteel interruptions” which marred a late ex- 
hibition, nor agree that the presence of the improper persons who 
caused them had no connection with the character of the entertainment. 
It would be idle to deny that negro minstrelsy is attractive to people of 
cultivation as well as to the rabble, since a disposition to laugh and a 
sensibility to music are common to all ranks of society. Mixed, how- 
ever, with these legitimate appeals to human nature is much that is 
coarse and offensive, while the object of the caricature itself is degrad- 
ing both to participants and spectators, and increases the popular con- 


| tempt for a race which is under the ban. Neither humor nor melody 


would be exhausted if plantation manners, costumes, and complexions 
were banished from the stage of minstrelsy. On the other hand, the 
negro will never be fully recognized as a man so long as decent folks 
are willing to patronize the buffoons who make their mock of him. 





oe 


One George W. L. Bickley, M.D., who styles himself “ President ot 


| the Golden Circle,” issues from his present lodgings in Fort Warren an 
order and a circular. The order suspends the operations of the Circle 


till 1870. The circular purports to be a defence of that organization 


and a partial exposition of its designs. Dr. Bickley says he is a, South- 


ern-born man, and thinks he knows the people of the South, though he 


a not mane — been leaders in rebellion, but joined it at the | accerts that “ they have no superiors in the higher and nobler qualities 
ast reluctantly, Mr. Johnson had a counter-suggestion, that the last | o¢ ,uman nature.” Furthermore, he is a white man, and therefore pre- 


too frequently became the first and the worst of traitors. Finally, he | fers white society—say of the sentinel who guards his cell, to that of a 
told them he did not credit their assertion that his amnesty obstructed | necro servant in toe june when he could command one. The particular 
the revival of business and bore heavily upon the poor, and dismissed | Peng of the Golden Circle was radicalism of every sort, and hence 
them with a pretty positive intimation that it was easier for a camel to| no lodges were erected in South Carolina or Massachusetts, and Wendell 
pass through the eye of a needle than for a rebel, who was worth more | Phillips and Barnwell Rhett are relieved from the suspicion of being “ K. 
than $20,000, to crawl under the Executive pardon. 1G.C.s.” The guiding precept of Dr. Bickley’s followers was the Golden 
| Rule, and an applicant for membership was only required to admit his 
Joper WitttAm Marvin has been appointed Provisional Governor faith in the tenets and principles of the Bible, his determination to obey 

of Florida; so that if there are as many States as heads thereof, the | the laws of the United States, and to take especial care of the “ honor, 
Union is restored to its original fulness. The President has had his glory, and interest” of the national Government, “or of the State in 
way without hindrance, and protest against the extension of his policy | which he hved.” Beyond this no questions were asked concerning a 
must resolve into criticism of its workings from the Potomac to the | man’s political opinions or his views touching slavery. To be sure, no 
Rio Grande. | Knight with an “honest, unbiassed judgment,” having declared his 
| belief in the Bible, could deny that “slavery was recognized by the ex- 

THe Richmond Whig, of which we spoke in our last as having | pressed letter of the Old and New Testaments ;” and this being the 
changed neither its name nor proprietor, has been suppressed by | case, it is difficult to credit the Doctor's statement that the order con- 
General Terry for stigmatizing the President's amnesty as “heathen-| tained thousands of the supporters of Garrison, Beecher, Giddings, 
ish,” and a duly approved law of Congress as “mean, brutal, and | Chase, Wade, and Winter Davis. Foreseeing civil war from the assaults 
cowardly, revoltingly absurd and atrociously unjust.” We presume | upon slavery which the North was for ever making, the Golden Circle 
that nobody will criticize this procedure who objects to a reversal of. hit upon a most ingenious plan—shall we call it Bickley’s patent pre- 
all that has been gained by the war, by the identical means which were | ventive ?—for avoiding the dire calamity. This was by fortifying the 
employed to excite and foster the rebellion, Nor is it surprising that South politically, which could only be done by expanding her territory ; 
martial law should overtake a newspaper, after having been required | the grand object being to “ allay her morbid apprehensions,” and make 
for a city like Norfolk. But do the authorities at Washington under- | her “ so strong in the Union that there could no longer be a pretext for 
stand the lesson of their own intervention in both these cases? There | separating from the North.” The way to settle the Kansas difficulty was 
never could have been a rebel mayor chosen in Norfolk, nor a treason- | clearly to surrender Kansas to slavery, and the Doctor regards Missouri 
able journal perpetuated in Richmond, if there had been nothing in | and Texas as irreproachable peace plasters, of blessed memory. A good 
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deal of rebellious denunciation of the war, and lamentation for liberties 
lost in the great overthrow of the South; a charge, which the Abolition 
Knights of the Circle could readily substantiate, that the weapons 
which preceded the bayonet in the fight with the South on the slavery 
issue were not “ the pulpit, the rostrum; and the press ;” and a vindica- 
tion of fillibustering under the Christian motto before mentioned, com- 
pose the remaining substance of the long-winded document. The im- 
prisoned physician who has been unable to heal his country and him- 
self announces his resolve to retire to the pursuits of private life,—we 
presume with a pass from Secretary Stanton. Thus obscured, he will 
pray “for the final triumph of Saxon liberty [to wallop niggers] over 
Latin monarchism on this continent,” and await the assembling of the 
Decennial Congress of the Golden Circle at Washington on the 1st of 
July, 1870. 





> - 

Forr LARAMIE is situated at the junction of the Nebraska and 
Laramie Rivers, in almost the exact latitude of Boston, but about 
thirty-five degrees nearer to the Pacific. Some estimate of Western 
emigration may be formed from the passage of trains through this 
point in the last two months. In May, over 5,000 teams and 40,000 
head of stock. In June, about 4,000 emigrants and 30,000 head of 
stock. This monstrous tide is pouring over the Rocky Mountains, 
while the plains they have traversed are lined with the trains of their 
immediate successors. Our subjugated brethren at the South find any 
portion of their prospect more agreeable than the inevitable invasion 
of Northern settlers. One great secret of their eagerness to resume the 
political control of their respective States is—let President Johnson 
heed !—their determination to bar out these pestilent intruders, these 
fellows who come to renew their wasted soil, to raise unheard-of crops, 
to clear the forest and drain the swamp, to impress the water-power 
into their service, to set up the cotton-mill alongside of the cotton- 
field, to build highways, to explore mines, and in short to turn the 
slothful, shiftless Southern world upside down—the fanatics! The 
Yankee may be bothered, but he cannot be baulked, nor shut out from 
the territory which he has enriched with his blood. What foothold he 
has already secured cannot be stated accurately. It is too early to 
look, as we reasonably may, for the migrations of families and individ- 
uals whom the war has directly acquainted with the advantages of the 
South. Toa large extent it is probable our military campaigns have 
been surveying excursions, in which a goodly share of the land has 
been mentally appropriated, in lots to suit, by the enterprising lads in 
army blue. The most unruly districts will naturally be avoided, and 
the plan of the chivalry is clearly to make their visitors uncomfortable 
at all points. The emigration to Maryland is described as very large, 
though the lower counties, which have been most cursed by slave 
labor, are less fayored by the new comers than the others. Many fine 
farms, however, are for sale in Talbot and Kent, the best of these, at 
prices ranging from forty to eighty dollars an acre. Some need to 
be subdivided, and all to be fertilized artificially. 


~— 
> 





EveryBopy remembers Gen. Sherman’s liberal estimate of the num- 
ber of men required to put down the rebellion, at the very outset. The 
story has been somewhat distorted, and the General gave the true ver- 
sion at a recent festival at Columbus, Ohio. While he was in command 
in Kentucky, he represented to Secretary Cameron, who was there in 
person, the smallness of the force with which he would be compelled 
to march by divergent lines towards Nashville and East Tennessee, 
When asked how many troops would suffice for the present campaign, | 
he replied: “ Sixty thousand ; and two hundred thousand before you | 
can subjugate the South.” This was the “something as black, sir, as | 
a crow,” which was exaggerated into the remark of a madman. 


oe 





| 
nt | 
FRENCH manufacturers have actually made contracts with an Eng- | 
lish railroad for the supply of railroad iron and locomotives at lower | 
rates as well as of better workmanship than the English. This, coming in | 
the same week with the winning of the Derby, has caused a sensation. | 
In casting about for the reason why, one wiseacre has lighted on the ex- | 
istence of patentsin England. But there are issued in France two huud- 
red and sixty patents to every million of population, to one hundred in 
England There can be little doubt that the cause is moral and not | 


economical, Continental workmen are gaining on the English every 
year in character, and intelligence, and education. 
meesnmanas 

Apropos of the disorderly speeches of Emerson Etheridge and 
others, and the recent arrest of the former in Tennessee, Gov. Brownlow 
has issued an address to the people, and especially to that portion of 
it which shows an ugly disposition toward its present rulers and the 
new Constitution. He argues with great moderation and at some 
length the nature of the government now existing in the State. He 
says rebellion usurped the former legitimate authority, and constrained 
the United States to establish there a republican form of government 
according to the guaranty of the Constitution. This establishment, 
being in the nature of a gift, was not conditional with the donor, who 
might have copied the model of Kentucky or of Maine indifferently. 
The convention which framed the new Constitution of Tennessee was 
appointed as an act of grace, not of necessity. Its submission to the 
people for ratification or rejection was equally optional with the Execu- 
tive at Washington. As for its being forced upon the disloyal majority 
without their being permitted to vote upon it, * so,” says the Governor, 
“was the authority of the United States forced upon them, and at the 
point of the bayonet.” Besides, the convention was empowered to 
determine the qualifications of suffrage, and the people confirmed its 


faction. The law is lenient rather than harsh, as it substitutes tempo- 


rary disfranchisement for the graver penalties of treason—death and 
confiscation of property. The Governor gives warning that no attempt 
to evade the statutes or to excite a hostile reaction will be tolerated by 
the civil or military officials, who understand each other perfectly and 
will work harmoniously. All illegal elections will be nullified, and the 
State shall go unrepresented in Congress rather than be represented by 


rebels, 
~~? 


Art does not take kindly to bronze in Boston. The statue of Web 
ster in the State House yard was mated on the Fourth with one of 





Horace Mann, though the living subjects of these monuments were 


wont—to borrow a jest from Sidney Smith—to argue from different 
premises, Mr. Powers, the sculptor of the former, did not succeed in 
overawing criticism by the weight of his reputation. Tailors, even, in 
their advertisements to the public, disavowed being responsible for the 
cut of the Webster costume. Now, if we may trust a Boston paper, the 
adverse opinion which has hitherto prevailed is softening into approba- 
tion, since Miss Stebbins has evidently studied the Philosophy ot 
Clothes with much Iess insight than her rival artist. He took the 
modern garb and made the most of it. She attempted to mitigate its 
stiffness with drapery, and the resulting impression “is of a Salem or 
Palmer leg, booted and trowsered, sewed on to the front of a sail- 


cloth.” 
——___—__3~$-e = “ 


Forty-THREE miles of the Central Pacific Railroad have been com- 
pleted, from Sacramento to Clipper Gap, an elevation of 1,800 feet in 
the Snowy Mountains. The summit to be overcome is 7,000 feet high, 
and, this once achieved, the rest of the route to Salt Lake City, up the 
Humboldt Valley, presents no serious obstacles. With commensurate 


| diligence on the part of those constructing the eastern portion, the 
| dil the part of tl tructing tl ter rt th 


perfection of the entire line is warranted within five years. The moun- 
tain grades are trifling when contrasted with those of Mont Cenis, 
upon which an experimental railway has just been successfully built 
and tested. The mean gradient is one in thirteen, the maximum one 
in twelve; the distance from base to summit a mile and a quarter. 
The transit is pronounced even safer than by the ordinary road. 
as ee Stes 

THE great “servant gal” question is dividing with the general 
elections the attention of London society. The interest in it has be- 
come so intense that a lady recently “read a paper on it” at St. James's 
Hall. The English servants, it seems, are displaying all the faults of 


| the age—individualism, independence, love of money, love of dress, 


and love of “company.” Why they should be expected to escape the 
weaknesses of their contemporaries in other walks of life we cannot well 
see; and we confess we do not hope for improvement cither in their 
manners or morals by means of a “reform agitation.” Their ways, 
like those of New York aldermen, will hardly be mended, except by 
the general progress of society. 
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Pernars the ablest argument on reconstruction now before the 
country is the Faneuil Hall address, bearing date of June 21, and 
signed by the officers of the meeting from which it emanated, as well 
as by the committee who drew it up. After tersely exhibiting the ten- 
dency and final posture of Southern society, in opposition to that of the 
North, the conclusion is reached that it was controlled by three ideas: 
Slavery, Aristocracy, State Supremacy. These regulated its political 
warfare in 1860, were the foundation of its empire in 1861, and sus- 
tained it during four years of battle. No surrender has taken place 
from political considerations. The Southern States were broken down 
by force, and must be held by force. ‘“ The right of this republic to be 
a sovereign, amongst the sovereignties of the earth, must be put beyond 
The object of the rebel- 


” 


future dispute, abroad as well as at home. 


lious communities is to resume the exercise of State functions with the | 


least delay and the least change of institutions. The dangers of imme- 


diate restoration are imminent, for slavery is the law of every rebel | 
State, and the free colored man is disabled from testimony, education, | 


the franchise, and even from residence. The spirit of the people will 
be hostile to the introduction of schools, of colonies, of Northern capi- 


tal and enterprise, and of all philanthropic undertakings. They will 


oppose being taxed to pay the national debt. It is a fallacy to contend 
that States are rehabilitated by the mere cessation of war. The rebel 
country is in military occupation, and the nation has something to say 
before this is yielded up. “It is our right and duty to secure whatever 
the public safety and the public faith may require.” For instance, that 
the republic has a permanent claim on the allegiance of every citizen ; 


that the public faith be pledged to every person of color at the South 


for his complete and veritable freedom for ever, and that of his posterity ; 
that slavery be abolished and prohibited by irreversible law; that the 
system of the States be truly republican. Most of these ends can be 
attained only while the States are still under military control. The 
gentlemen who met in Fanepil Hall do not ask for unconditional, uni- 
versal suffrage : 

“We declare it to be our belief that if the nation admits a rebel 
State to its full functions with a constitution which does not secure to 
the freedmen the right of suffrage in such manner as to be impartial, 
and not based in principle upon color, and as to be reasonably attain- 
able by intelligence and character, and which does not place in their 
hands a substantial power to defend their rights as citizens at the bal- 


lot-box, with the right to be educated, to acquire homesteads, and to | 


testify in courts, the nation will be recreant to its duty to itself and to 
them, and will incur and deserve to incur danger and reproach propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of its responsibility.” 

Political justice and safety, net social equality, is in question. The 
South gains two-fifths in the next apportionment of representatives. We 


haye to choose between four millions of ignorant, indolent, disfranchised, | 


degraded, helpless beings, and the reverse. The return of the States is 
desirable only so fast and so far as they come back “ with constitutions 
in which the public safety and public faith shall be secured.” 


— a oe 


Ir appears, now that the plan of reconstruction or reconciliation, or 
whatever it may be called, has been settled on, the Government be- 
gins to think of trying to get some information as to whether it is a 
good plan or not—in other words, they are making preparations to lock 
the stable-door after the steed is stolen. We are told that Carl Schurz 
has been sent on a commission of enquiry through the Southern States 
to report upon the condition of feeling of both blacks and whites, and 
still another commission composed of several members is talked of. 
We still think, as we said a fortnight ago, that the Cabinet ought to 
have been made through some channel thoroughly familiar with the 
state of Southern society before setting to work to reorganize it. The 
off-hand way in which the task is disposed of in tals, both in Washing- 
ten and New York, has, to us, always been alarming. 


— —6}o-— ae 


Stavery in Kentucky is like a man in the article of death, whose 
quietus depends not so much on the course of nature as on the verdict 
of a physician. The wrangle is as to who shall pronounce the fact, and 
incur the claim of damages which the disappointed creditors of the 


bankrupt are prepared to set up. Certain owners of what was lately | 


property and had an appreciable value, are hoping that the State will 


inform them that their proprietorship is a delusion. Certain others, 
who are none the less eager for indemnification, prefer that the United 
States should speak the fatal word. To this latter class Gov. Bramlette 
belongs, and he therefore urges the adoption of the Constitutional 
Amendment as the surest mode of obtaining compensation. This policy 
smacks of shrewdness, but we think the event will show that a claim 
which the people of Kentucky would assuredly reject, and which the 
slaveholding oligarchy dare not even present to them, will scarcely be 
allowed by the nation at large. Great indeed is the impudence of 
/men who, having scouted an overture of compensation in the days 
of President Lincoln, when it was worth while, perhaps, to buy out 
the institution, now send up their bill as if it were still optional with 
| them whether to sell or to keep the subject of the former bargain. 
| : tected emaniemeies 
| ConstpERING the number and political weight of the Germans in 
this country, too little is known of their sentiments and doings by 
native-born citizens. Almost as numerous as our Irish population, they 
are far less subject to the control of demagogues, and have a greater 
natural adaptation to our democratic society. Their interest in the late 
struggle has been deep, and their concern for the proper use of the vic- 
tory which has been gained is proportionately earnest. The “ Union- 
bund” of this city has just prepared an address to the German-Americans 
‘of every locality, the sum of which we shall endeaver to reproduce. 
The President’s plan of reconstruction is criticized, first because it is 
undertaken hastily, by the Executive alone, without consulting Congress 
—contrary to the spirit of our institutions. The sphere of the Executive 
has been liberally enlarged in war time, of necessity; now we ought to 
be jealous of its exceeding its usual limits. The failure to call Congress 
together has tended to occasion a breach between the Administration 
and the leaders of the loyal party, which may be seriously widened 
when the former body shall reject the States which the President, per- 
| haps, will insist have been legally re-established. The dogma of State 
sovereignty, which has just been battled down, reappears in the conces- 
sion to the rebel States of the right of reconstruction, by which they are 
enabled to affect the welfare of the Union according to their own 
pernicious ideas ; and in recognizing the actual validity of their former 
constitutions, with the single exception of bondage. Against this it is 
asserted that these instruments were abrogated along with the State 
governments themselves by the act and consequences of rebellion, 
and that only territories are left to be managed by the victorious nation. 
What is wanted is guardianship for the security of the loyal whites in 
life, property, and political power, and for the similar protection of the 


the South—a firm system, rather than an experiment ora trial. The 
| duty of the United States is to impose a complete, not partial, republi- 
} can form of government for all the inhabitants, and not for a class 
}alone. The Northern States are striving, such of them as perceive their 
deficiency, to conform their practice more nearly to the basis of equal 
rights. The Southern States should be made to obey the universal 
tendency. The mischievous results of the President's policy are pointed 
|out in Tennessee, North Carolina, and Mississippi. While the unre- 
| pentant rebels are everywhere boasting of a speedy return to power, 
| pardons which precede judgment are plentifully distributed, and the 
| peril is imminent of losing both the conviction of traitors and the con- 
| fiscation of their estates. The Unionbund warns the President and the 
| people to see that the republic sustain no detriment. 
>. — 

Tuer subject of prison discipline is attracting renewed attention all 
| over the world. The “Irish System” is modifying the views of men 
most versed in such matters as to the best modes of penal discipline. 
| At one time our prisons were almost as much vaunted as our schools, 
| but recent facts show that in some of the most noted among them there 











| our system. In Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio, the 
| modes of improvement are being discussed with vigor. In Canada 
there is great interest in the subject, and the need of reform is strongly 
urged. No one who examines the subject seriously can doubt that the 
Irish system is vastly more humane and humanizing than those which 
are followed in this country. It will not answer for us to fall behind 


| in a matter in which we ought to keep the advance. 


blacks—an armed hand that shall mould deliberately the new society of 


are terrible abuses. There is need of a general reform and revision of 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


THE LATEST BUGBEAR. 

Ir is beginning to be whispered about that if the agitation in favor of 
negro suffrage should make such progress as to create a strong probabil- 
ity of its success, a panic would ensue in the foreign money market as 
to its possible effects on the national credit, and we should witness a rapid 
return of United States bonds held abroad, and the withdrawal of large 
amounts of gold in exchange, thus causing a further depreciation of 
the currency. No matter what the capacity of the negroes for self-goy- 
ernment may be, it is said, foreigners will not place much faith in it, 
and will not be persuaded that a large body of voters so grossly igno- 
rant as the most of them must be, will not be used by demagogues in a 
crusade against the public credit. Nothing is easier than to make the 
uneducated and unenlightened restive under taxation, and the advan- 
tage of keeping faith with public creditors is, even to those who see 
it at all, rather remote, while the individual advantage of not keeping 
it, is immediate, and apparent to everybody. Considerations of honor 
or duty, or of patriotism, which influence most good citizens in bearing 
cheerfully their share of the public burdens, and which serve to coun- 
terbalance the inconvenience it may occasion, can, it is said, hardly 
be expected to have much weight in the eyes of men who have only 
within the last year come into possession of their own persons. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this vision of the possible conse- 
quence of pushing the triumph of Northern principles to its legitimate 
consequences, has been conjured up in England. The Confederate sym- 
pathizers there were momentarily stunned by the collapse of the Confed- 
eracy and the utter falsification of all their prophecies with regard to 
the course of the military struggle ; but they have recovered, and are 
now assuring the world that they always knew that the South would 
have to succumb in the field; what they always said was—and its truth 
was now about to be made apparent—that the real difficulties of the 
North would only begin when the fighting was over; that foremost 
amongst these is the determination of the political status of the negro ; 
that he must be made a voter, and that if he is, he will pull down the 
pillars of the state, and bury himself and the whites in a common ruin. 
We believe on the whole there is nearly as much pity affected for 
Americans in Belgravia at this moment as there was in 1862, 

Happily, not only is there no country in Europe in which there is 
less confidence in human nature and in really popular government 
felt than in England, but the quantity of United States bonds in 
English hands is very small. Nine-tenths at least of those which are 
held abroad are held on the Continent, principally in Germany, and 
there, strange as it may seem, there is really far stronger belief in the 
soundness of the democratic principle, and the strength of democratic 
institutions, than in England, where the government is professedly 
popular. That persons who have never acknowledged that any govern- 
ment could be carried on where all white men voted, and who were 
confident only six months ago that ours had failed for that reason, 
should now be confident that the voting of black men will prove our 
ruin, is nothing wonderful. 

We believe there is no great difference of opinion, in this country, as 
to the necessity for popular education as the only sound basis of de- 
mocratic government. But when we ask for an application of this 
principle, we are apt to find that those who urge it most strongly 


just now really think it only good for blacks, and care very little, if a 


voter’s skin 1s white, whether he can tell his right hand from his left. 
The forebodings which many excellent people feel as to the probable 
effects of negro suffrage on our Government, they have really seen all 
realized in the case of the Southern whites, and yet they propose to 
commit the management of the affairs of half the continent, at once, to 
the hands of these very same men, without a particle of question or 
misgiving. The negroes can neither read nor write; no more can nine- 
tenths of the Southern whites. The negroes are lazy and shiftless; so 
are the whites. The negroes are incapable of forming an intelligent 
opinion on any public question; but who does not know that public 
opinion at the South has always been formed by a few leaders—that 


the mass of the population took no part whatever in the work? What 
does a poor white know of finance, or credit, or constitution, or interna 
tionallaw?) What argument could any demagogue address to a negro in 
favor of repudiation that would not produce just as much effect on the 
common mass of Caucasians? What worse could a convention of * de 
graded blacks” do in the matter of the public debt than was done in Mis 
sissippi by the members of the “superior race,” led on by that model 
Caucasian, Jefferson Davis? And if the blacks get complete possession 
of the South, what scurvier trick could they play us, or the public cred 
itors, than’seize our forts, arsenals, sub-treasuries, post-offices, refuse to 
pay taxes, block up the rivers, tear up the railroads, and finally declare 
war on us ?/ 

They may, if they are armed with the franchise, be led by Southern 
demagogues into an assault on the public credit. Black as well as 
white men are mighty uncertain; but we do not well see how this 
would make the case worse than it stands at present. We may be 
pretty sure that évery Southern voter and member of Congress will do 
everything he can to get rid of taxation imposed for the express pur- 
pose of putting down the rebellion. We have not the slightest doubt 
that we shall see parliamentary tactics exhausted by them for some 
years to come in the effort to evade the liabilities with which their 
revolt has saddled the country. But the number of Southern represen 
tatives, as was recently pointed out by the New York Times, cannot be 
increased before 1870, and even then the liberation of the negroes will 
only add two-fifths to the basis. That isto say, of 4,000,000 of blacks, 
2,400,000 have been already represented ; in 1870, 1,600,000 will be added 
—a matter certainly of no great importance at present, even if they pos- 
sessed the franchise and used it under the dictation of their late masters, 

For if they did use it under the dictation of the planters, we should 
be no worse off than we are now. The poor whites who will vote 
under the present régime will be as much under their influence as ever 





they were, and are as ignorant and degraded as any planter could de- 
sire; and the negro will be hereafter represented in Congress whether 
we allow him to vote or not. So that, so far from gaining any security 
against repudiating demagogues, by shutting him out from the citizen- 
ship, we lose the chance of his refusing to do their bidding. And that 
this chance is not small we may fairly infer from all that has occurred 
during the war. If the slaveholder’s influence was not sufficient to con- 
vert the negro into a rebel, why should the employer's influence bé sufli- 
cient to conyert him into the political enemy of the party to which he 
knows he owes his freedom ? 

We repeat, that the proper course for those who are alarmed at the 
prospect of seeing the negroes allowed to share in the work of reorgan- 
izing and governing the Svuth, on the ground of their ignorance, is to 
agitate not for his exclusion, but for the abolition of the color test and 
the substitution of that of intelligence or education. In the existing 
social condition of the South they gain nothing by merely shutting 
out the blacks, for they leave within the pale about the same num 
ber of stupid, ignorant, and degraded white people. Not a single 
danger is got rid of in this way, while a distinction is perpetuated 
by it which is repugnant to the spirit of democratic institutions, and 
keeps society in a state of constant agitation. And we know of no 
matter which is more deeply affected by the manner in which we now 
settle the question of Southern suffrage, than that of the national credit. 
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THOSE BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 

Tne old question as to the concession of belligerent rights to the 
Southern Confederates has been brought to the surface again, and a 
new hearing got for it on both sides of the ocean. Should the only 
effect of this be to keep open a blister that ought now to be healed, it 
might be regretted. If the controversy will bring some permanent 
principle to light, it will in the end make for peace; if not, it were 
better to drop it. If it were to continue, little could be gained by a 
captious and splenetic style of argument. 

In March last Mr. Bright, in a characteristic speech, made a fresh 
attack on the course taken by England in regard to American affairs. 
His remarks on belligerent rights called out Earl Russell in the other 
House, and afterwards in the Jimes the distinguished writer who signs 
himself “ Historicus.” Some weeks later Mr. Bemis, of Boston, the 








author of a pamphlet on “ Precedents of American Neutrality,” which 
attracted attention in this country and in England, published in one of 
the journals of that city an elaborate bill of charges against the English 
Government, mainly in reply to the defence set up by Lord Russell and 
Historicus. This paper has since been reprinted in pamphlet form with 
additions, under the title of “ Hasty Recognition of Rebel Belligerency, 
and Our Right to Complain of It.” Mr. Bemis’s positions have been 
opposed with temper and ability by a member of the Boston bar and 
by Mr. Lyulph Stanley, son of the Postmaster-General of England, whom 
many Americans will remember as a young traveller of great intelli- 
gence, 

The longest and most elaborate of these productions is that of Mr. 
Bemis. His purpose is frankly announced in his title. 
is an indictment. 


The first word 
Like a man who is sure that he “ does well to be 
angry,” he has no doubt of his “right to complain.” 
plains throughout. 


And he com- 
There is not, we believe, a page of his pamphlet 
that is not in that strain. 
complaining. 
demolish. 


It is not necessary to complain of him for 
He had to deal with advocates, whose case he sought to 
And he has giyen a most vehement exhibition of the weak 
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might of our people, the English Ministers were, to say the least, as 
nearly right as we ourselves. And looking, as they were bound first to 
do, to home interests, they were unwilling to run what did not seem to 
them to be so very slight a risk. Mr. Bemis, in one of his keenest and 
most telling hits, speaking of Mr. Davis's offer to grant letters of marque, 
ridicules the idea of guarding againt unrecognized privateers by recog- 
nizing the privateers; and asks whether Captain Kidd might not as 
well have claimed the honors of war by granting commissions to other 
freebooters. An Englishman might possibly reply that the Confeder- 
ates seemed as likely to find cruisers as the old Government to find 
ships enough to shut them up, that it would be more troublesome to 
call them pirates than privateers, and that, after all, a fire set in the 
headquarters of property is not to be likened to a fire in an out-of-the- 
way barn, 

Waiving, then, these less important matters, it may safely be assumed 
that no one will deny a foreign nation the right, when war is actually 
flagrant, to take a neutral attitude between an established and an insur- 
gent government. Mr. Clay is reported to have said in debate, in 1817, 


| whenever a war exists, whether between two independent states or be- 


side, as it appears to him, of the policy of the English Government. | 


He has used his industry as an explorer and his ability as a commenta- 
tor to prove the folly and the injustice of the concession of belligerent 
rights, ag it was made. Ifsome points are over-emphasized, and some 
small differences magnified; if there is occasionally a rather loose mix- 
ture of ethical opinion and historical fact, it is what an open assailant 
can hardly be expected wholly to avoid. 


So far as the mere date of the Queen’s proclamation is concerned, it 
may be doubted whether any good end will be reached by re-arguing 
the point of discourtesy. To us it may be difficult to see how England 
could have suffered much by a few days’ delay. She certainly would 
have avoided the appearance of casting a slight on an embarrassed 
friend, and she would not have roused the resentment of a susceptible 
nation. In diplomacy surprises are always dangerous tools. And yet, 
on the other hand, it was probably thought that what must soon be 
done might as well be done at once. A definite line of conduct seemed 
better than the chances of international debate, which might in the end 
-ause more irritation than a decisive act. A government, as trustee for 
the people, must first look to the interest of the people; and that might 


well appear in this case to demand a neutral position. And it may be 


that the risk of deranging the politics of the country was not left out of 


sight. To take either side might provoke others to take the opposite 
side, and the American question might become the foremost English 
question—a thing for English interests not to be desired. Discourtesy 
lies in the needlessness of an ungracious act, or in the ungracious man- 
ner of a necessary act. The proclamation is in itself free from any 
offensive phrase. 
time, is not necessarily discourtesy. Doubtless, we were grievously 
disappointed; we shall learn to expect less hereafter, and perhaps to 
give less. 
fruitful or wholesome. 
for rebuke Lord John Russell's gratuitous tartness of phrase, if at this 
advanced day such expressions as “the northern portion of the late 
Union” were not rather to be laughed at, or if the world had not 
become used to the taste of his vinegar. 


ithe neutrality proclamation was issued? 


tween two parts of a common empire, he knew of but two relations in 
which other powers could stand towards the belligerents: the one was 
that of neutrality, the other that of a belligerent. Did war exist when 
Something like it certainly. 
After long preparation in the framing of a government and the organiz- 
ing of an army, the Confederate authorities at Montgomery, acting 
not as a local but as a central power, the North looking on all the while 
in amazement or apathy, ordered the blow to be struck at Sumter. 


| This was followed up in quick succession by the President's call for 


| 
| well together. 


| militia-men, and by his proclamation of a blockade. 


Then came Mr. 
The four acts hung 
And all of them were known in England before the 
Queen’s proclamation. Of the first two the English Ministers had full 


Davis's invitation to take out letters of marque. 


information before they decided on neutrality; and of the other two a 


And mere absence of cordiality, even at a critical | 


But a controversy that turns on past mortifications is seldom | 
It might, indeed, be worth while to bring up | 


| view. 
Nor is much to be gained by convicting the English Ministry and | 


its supporters of inconsistency in the different grounds assigned, at dif- | 


ferent times, for the concession of belligerent rights. 
ship that reefed her sails under the threat of a tremendous tempest, and 
ran for the nearest port, would not all agree as to the particular sign 
that most moved them; nay, in relating the affair, they would naturally 
draw on the effects of the storm for proofs of the wisdom of avoiding 
it. That the concession sprang from some sort of conviction that the 
insurrection, if not speedily successful, would have to be crushed out 
by a vast war, seems to be too clear to need argument. It matters little 
whether this or that sign was really the one that had most weight in 
producing the conviction. That the English Government overrated the 
inconveniences that might come upon English commerce may be granted. 
And yet, in their general estimate of the signs of the times, as to the 
breadth and violence of the conflict, though not as to the will and 


The crew of a 


considerable inkling. But the first two might be regarded as the open- 
ing of a war, the brewing of which had been slow but perfectly obvious. 
The proclamation of neutrality, issued after the four acts were fully un- 
derstood, might well speak of “ hostilities.” The President, to be sure, 
was bound to describe the movement at first as an insurrection; only in 
that way could he legally call out the militia. Foreign nations, how- 
ever, were not obliged to limit themselves to that municipal view. The 
bleckade, it has been argued, was prospective and in intent, and, till it 
went into actual force, could give no color to a declaration of neutrality. 
Prospective in what way, and for how long? Evidently, only until the 
necessary arrangements could be made to carry it into effect. When 
Mr. Seward wrote that “the proclamation was a mere notice of an in- 
tention to carry the blockade into effect, and that the existence of the 
blockade would be made known in proper form by the blockading 
vessels ” (Bemis, p. 24), his object probably was to inform foreign powers 
how and when the liability of their subjects would begin. The Presi- 
dent was at full liberty to put the blockade into operation the next 
No intelligent foreigner could doubt that it would take effect 
as soon as possible. The President's proclamation was evidence of 
the actual continuance and of the expected continuance of hostili- 
ties; indeed, of downright war, if foreign powers chose to take that 
For the language of the proclamation was very strong. He 
“deemed it advisable to set on foot a blockade . . . in pur- 
suance of the laws of the United States and of the law of nations,” and 
declared that for this purpose a competent force would be posted to 
prevent entrance and exit of vessels. The English Government accepted 
the blockade in the ordinary sense, submitted to the established penal- 
ties, and adhered, in spite of cavil and exception at home, to a frank 
and liberal interpretation of our right. What ground there can be for 
regarding the concession of belligerent rights by England and France 
as a “ yirtual announcement” of the fact that they “ cared more for pro- 
curing cotton than for the integrity of the American Union,” involving 
as that concession did their submission to the blockade, it is not easy 
to perceive. It may be well to quote a passage from the opinion of the 


day. 


Court in the often-cited prize cases in 2 Black’s Reports: “ When the 
party (p. 266) in rebellion occupy and hold in a hostile manner a cer- 
tain portion of territory ; have declared their independence ; have cast 
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off their allegiance ; have organized armies ; haye commenced hostilities 
against their former sovereign—the world acknowledges them as bellig- 
erents, and the contest a war.” Mr. R. H. Dana, speaking of course as 
counsel, but not lightly, said (2d, p. 261): “ The proclamations make the 
blockades belligerent acts and not municipal surveillance. They are 
declared to be ‘in pursuance of the law of nations,’ and guaranteed to 
be made effective and actual, and provision is made for warning.” Presi- 
dent Lincoln himself in his supplementary proclamation says, in refer- 
ence to the former one, that “ a blockade was ordered to be established ;” 
and President Johnson, in rescinding the blockade, expressly declares 
that “the blockade thus rescinded was an international measure for the 
purpose of protecting the sovereign rights of the United States.” “ In- 
ternational” seems here to mean something more than exclusively 
municipal. 
doctrine of “ pacific blockade,” 
discussion only as an argumentum ad hominem to silence England and 
France, who had sometimes acted on that doctrine, without, perhaps, 


which, indeed, is of weight in the 


being aware of the name of the thing they were doing. 

In these remarks on the question so forcibly handled by Mr. Bemis 
and the other writers referred to, no account has been taken of the 
moral aspects of the case. For, however odious the institution that 
furnished the fuel to the rebellion, the object of the Government of the 
United States, at the time of the Queen's proclamation, was professedly 
not to demolish that institution, but to recover the national status. 
Time and again had our Government declared that the question of 
slavery in the States was local and not national. To an Englishman— 
and he is on trial—it might matter little whether slavery was protected 
by an old or a new power. And some may agree with Mr. Stanley, 
who does not “see that the justice or injustice, the legality or illegality, 
of a war can affect the rights and duties of neutrals.” As to the “ in- 
calculable lift” given to the Confederate cause by the concession of 


Nor does it appear to point to what has been called the! 


belligerent rights, it was probably quite offset by the incalculable dis- | 


appointment occasioned by the stiff denial of all further recognition. 
Had the concession been postponed—and it would seem that postpone- 
ment was the utmost that was possible—the heresy that cotton was 
king would still for the time have kept up the hopes of the Confeder- 
ates, and blockade-running been more or less active. The dissatisifac- 
tion of the South with England, as everybody knows, grew to be as 
keen as that of the North. The cry against half-faced fellowship was 
as bitter at one end of the line as at the other. Each party found that 
it had a cold shoulder to itself. But to be mocked with a fraction of 
recognition was an “ unseemly fall,” that left the subject of it in a worse 
plight than if he had never received the Jift. 

But for the recent renewal of the controversy on this question, it 
would be proper to apologize for so many words on a subject so thread- 
bare that it threatens to fall to tatters at the touch. 
trite, and it is difficult not to treat it tritely. 
works up, in dealing with it, to “temperate.” A four-years-old blun- 
der, if blunder it was, is very old in times like these; and there 


The topic is 
One’s mercury scarcely 


are more real and living questions, relating to England's use of her 
neutral rights, to give occasion to the crossing of diplomatic and legal 
pens. The stale anathemas, true or false, of the temper of the English 
ministers and of the English aristocracy need not be revived here. The 
story is too old, and the lash has lost, or ought to have lost, the sharp- 
ness of its crack. 
parison of England (p. 45) to a “ blustering bystander,” who asks for 
fair play between the owner of a hat and the ruffian who has knocked 
off the hat; especially as England fancied that she too had interests 


Mr. Bemis might, perhaps, have foregone the com- 


at 
And it might be asked, whether in this particular business she 


did bluster at all? Something of the same excess of eagerness appears 


stake. 


in the repulsive language with which he stigmatizes a proposition in the 
letter of Historicus as “an attempt to force a lie down the American 
throat, and then to palm off upon the British people the notion that 
the American throat has swallowed it” (p. 45). This is the less 
happy, as Historicus does not appear to make the assertion with which 
he is charged. He is not denying a fact; he simply expresses astonish- 
ment at its existence. Another of the writer's pages would have been 
quite as fair without the poor epithet of * slave-clutching.” These, 
however, are matters of taste, and every man must follow his own 
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canons. It would be ungrateful to take leave of Mr. Bemis’s pam- 
phlet without an acknowledgment of indebtedness to him for his care- 
ful array of facts and dates, and for the honorable way in which he has 
appended the entire letter of Historicus to his own essay. 


ope 


ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION FROM JAMAIOA. 

WE spoke a fortnight ago of the effect of class legislation on the con- 
dition of the colored population in Jamaica in the matter of education. 
The system of taxation in force there furnishes illustrations of it which 
are still more apposite. 

In Jamaica the public institutions are supported solely at the ex 
pense of the colony, and the revenue is raised partly by direct and 
partly by indirect taxation, but principally by the latter, which bears 
a proportion to the former of about twenty-five to one; in other words, 
for every hundred dollars of indirect taxes only four dollars are raised 
by direct taxation. By far the larger portion of the indirect taxes is 
derived from import duties on articles of food and clothing, these duties 
amounting in the aggregate to nearly two-thirds of the entire revenue 
of the island, or fully $900,000 per annum. The direct taxation is 
levied on land, dwelling houses, riding and draught horses, and breeding 
stock. There are also export duties upon nearly all native productions 
shipped to other countries. The tax on land is one penny per acre, but 
the law provides for the redemption of this tax by any land-holder on a 
It will be seen from these particulars that, in 
In no part of the 


seven years’ purchase. 
Jamaica, taxation bears very lightly on real estate. 
world—at least, in no portion of the tropical regions—is the land more’ 
fertile ; but perhaps in no settled country does the land contribute so 
little as it does there to the public treasury. 

In Jamaica there of 
owners of large properties, consisting of several hundreds of acres each ; 


are two classes land-holders—the one the 


the others the proprietors of “small settlements,” as they are cailed, 
ranging from five acres to ten acres. In a few instances *“ small settlers” 
own farms of twenty, thirty, and forty acres. The large plantations in cul- 
tivation are divided into * stigar estates,” * coffee properties,” and ‘graz- 
ing farms; but most of the small men raise either coffee or sugar.on their 
settlements, and many of them are owners of brood-mares and horses, 
Let us see how taxation bears on these two classes of agriculturists re- 
spectively. We will suppose the case of a sugar estate making one hund- 
red and fifty or two hundred hogsheads of sugar and one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty puncheons of rum a year. For carrying on its agri- 
cultural and manufacturing operations, such an estate requires sixty 
or eighty head of horned stock, besides mules and horses, Upon ali 
these one shilling per head per annum taxes is paid. Then there is 
the land tax of a penny per acre; and the planter pays, besides, the 
export duty on his produce of so much for every hogshead of sugar and 
so much for every puncheon of rum. He must have wagons, too; but 
if these are used exclusively within the limits of his property he 
pays no tax for them, even though—as often happens—they are used 
on the public road intersecting his plantation. Now, how does his 
ten-acre neighbor fare? He, too, we will suppose, is engaged in raising 
sugar. Upon his land he pays the same acreage tax as the wealthy 
proprietor; if he export his sugar, the same export duty; or if he sell 
his sugar to the merchant, the export duty 1s so much deducted from 
Should he 


>value of the article. He requires agricultural animals. 


»asmall plough in preparing the land for the plant, he must have 


the 
use 
a couple of horses or mules to draw the plough; but, in any case, he 
must have them to convey the canes from the field to the mill after 
they have been cut down, and to turn the mill which grinds the canes. 
Upon these animals he is required to pay a tax of ten shillings—or two 
dollars and a half—per head, being ten times what the large planter 
has to pay for his working stock ; and if he employ asses instead of 
horses or mules, he must pay three shillings and sixpence a head for 
them; while upon his cart or dray a tax of nine shillings for each wheel 
is levied. 

We will suppose that the large planter presses improved machinery 
into his service; that he has, for instance, a steam engine on his estate 
to assist in the manufacturing operations, or he has railway trucks, or 
uses pipes for conveying fluids, or pumps, or other appliances of like 


description. The duty on these is charged at the rate of 4 per cent. ; 
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but on the rude hoe or bill, or the rough iron boiler—the only appli-| industry among the people. It is now a matter of extreme difficulty to 
ances within reach of the humble means of the poor agriculturist—your find a competent tradesman or mechanic of any kind in Jamaica; and 
small settler must pay a duty of 124 per cent. ad valorem. And all this’ it is no wonder: for such are the disadvantages under which they labor 
difference, avowedly, because he is a small settler, because he is a poor in consequence of the high price of raw materials, caused by an exces- 
and struggling man; for the law expressly provides that as soon as he | sive duty, that they cannot possibly compete with the sellers of imported 


manufactures forty barrels of sugar a year—equivalent to five hogs- | manufactures, 


a 


POLITICAL EQUALITY. 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 


heads—his property is to take rank as a sugar estate, and he is to be | 
then entitled to all the fiscal privileges and immunities appertaining to 
the large proprietor! We see the same inequality and injustice with 
equal, and that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 


respect to breeding farms. The dwelling-houses on these, as well as on 
able rights, and that among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


the sugar estates, pay no house-tax; but a man must swear that he has 
happiness.” To this Declaration are attached the names of Hancock, 
Adams, Wollcott, Jefferson. What these men declared to be self-evi- 
dent must have a meaning, and one, too, corresponding in seriousness 


at least forty head of cattle or horse on his farm before he can claim the 
exemption. The man who has only three or four, or any number less 


than forty, must pay the tax, should his house be of an annual yalue of | 
not less than sixty dollars. and importance to the character of the time in which it was uttered. 
The object of all this, we are told, is to stimulate industry, to com- | So was it held then, and for many years afterwards. Its influence went 
pel the small settler to aspire after a higher industrial and social posi- bepanianr- one oe. 2 <aniagmgennnern mae - the mightiest 
tion; but experience brings us to the same conclusion at which we | kingdoms of the earth. But a reaction came. It was felt among our- 
, selves. The famous Declaration was called in question, treated as a 


should arrive ¢@ priori, that it is eminently calculated to have the very | : pe . . 
~ | sophism, declared to bea self-evident falsehood. We had among us an 






opposite effect. It is notorious that since this system of taxation has| 7), pee : . 
institution whose spirit was in direct antagonism. But this was not 


the only nor the main cause of the political change. Men get tired of 
truisms, though such are oftenest the most valuable of truths. Plain 
republicanism began to look homely. All this, however, might have 
If we turn to indirect taxation, we shall see the same gross inequal-| heen withstood. Even slavery might have been righteously sur- 


been in operation, now nearly ten years, not one man in five hundred 
has raised himself from the position of a “small settler” to the rank of 
a planter, properly so called, in Jamaica parlance. 


ity, followed by equally pernicious results. In the first place, food is | mounted, as our fathers hoped, had there not arisen among us a sham 
heavily taxed. On every barrel of flour imported into the island there | conservatism and a sham democracy. Powerful writers arose in Eng- 
isa duty of two dollars; on every barrel of meal half a dollar; on|}Jand who became tke idolized authorities of our young men, These 
every barrel of salted pork three dollars; on every quintal of salted | had themselves been the offspring of a similar reaction. Coleridge, 
cod nearly one dollar; on every barrel of pickled mackerel one dollar ; Southey, and others had come from the extreme of French revolutionism 
on every hundred weight of rice one dollar; and so forth. It is bad | to the opposite extreme, which they were fond of styling by this name 
enough that these articles of primary necessity to the people should be | conservatism. The extensive reading of Scott’s novels tended power- 
taxed at all; but the injustice of the thing becomes more apparent | fully in the same direction. Then high toryism was rendered all the 
when we compare the duties levied on such articles with those charged aasaiie intense and effective for the unthinking by its occasional liber- 
on what may be fairly denominated luxuries. Take flour, for example: | lism, or their apparent appreciation of the power of the opposite ideas 
calculating the duty on this article on the ad valorem principle, it will | oth in church and state. It cannot be doubted that Coleridge and 
be found to amount to nearly thirty per cent. on the original price of} Scott have done more to change the literary and philosophical opinion 
the flour; but sweet tea-biscuits of the finest quality pay only twelve | jn this respect that our national pride will permit us to allow. Con- 
and a half per cent. duty. In the same way, salted cod, largely con-! seryatism began to have a look of greater profundity than the old- 
sumed by the peasantry, pays over thirty per cent.; while potted meats | fashioned notions of liberty and equality. These were surface ideas. 
and dainty preserves, which only the rich can purchase, pay twelve and | Conservatism was intellectual; it was scholarly; it represented, or was 
a half percent. Inferior rum, the common drink of the poorer Classes, supposed to represent, a higher order of thinking. It became the pet 
pays an excise duty of nearly four times the duty charged on the phrase; it was more respectable than radicalism. Any mind could be 
finest brandy; and the poorest Teneriffe wine is taxed at the same rate | radical, but the very term conservatism seemed to carry with it an air 
as claret of the choicest vintage, or the finest champagne and hock. If of thought and learning. Our readers, of course, will understand us as 
we look at dry goods, we see the same principle in operation. There is speaking of the abuse and not in condemnation of this noble word. 
no distinction made between the superfine broadcloth of which the Hence there arose among us a sort of literary dandyism, whose prin- 
gentleman's coat is made, or the rich silks in which the fine lady clothes cipal badge of distinction was nothing more than the frequent utterance 
herself, and the coarse osnaburg or the humble cotton print, which | of this shibboleth. There was a great deal of this among the Whigs ; 
constitute chiefly the peasant’s dress: all alike are charged with the | the Federalists before them had been much better republicans and more 
duty of twelve and a half per cent. ad valorem; and the bandanna true to the Declaration of Independence ; but, at last, even the party 
kerchief in which the negress envelopes her head, turban fashion, pays | calling itself the Democratic began to talk “‘ conservatively,” and in the 
precisely the same tax asthe silk bonnet fresh from Paris or London end to claim the Protean word as their peculiar property. We have 
with which the fashionable belle adorns hers. known men whose exceedingly high Churchism was offset by a very 
But if this system of taxation is adverse to the agricultural progress | low democracy ; and so here: an ultra radical tendency in one direction 
and prosperity of the freed people, it is hardly less inimical to the de-| was sought to be balanced by high claims to conservatism in another. 
velopment of native industry and enterprise in the direction of manu-| Slavery greatly aided this monstrous obliquity in our politics, and in- 
factures. Imported machinery, for example, pays a duty, as we have | troduced the most heterogeneous solecisms in our political language. 
stated, of only four per cent. ad valorem, but the raw materials, such as | Kansas raids upon the ballot-box took the name of “law and order ;” 
iron, copper, and lead, ete., pay twelve and a half per cent. Ready-| fillibustering became conservative ; the right of a slave State to declare 
made clothing of all kinds is admitted at the former rate, but cloth of a man property, and then to make him property in all the Territories of 
every description is taxed at the latter. Ready-made saddles and har-| the nation, this also was conservatism and sound States’ rights demo- 
ness, andl boots and shoes, are all charged the lesser sum, while leather eracy; the right of a free State to make a man a citizen, and the claim 
is placed in the higher category; and so also are all kinds of trades-| that, by virtue of such citizenship and according to the express letter 
men’s and mechanics’ tools. Plain printing paper is subject to the | of the Constitution, he was a citizen everywhere, this was radicalism— 
twelve and a half per cent. duty, while printed matter, such as books | yea, worse than this, it was downright fanaticism. Property, the most 
and magazines, are, with the exception of American reprints of English | questionable kind of property, was placed above citizenship. The 
copyright works, entirely exempt from duty. The result of all this is | lower thing was made the special charge of conservatism ; the assertion 
not only to give to a few importers of manufactured goods a virtual | of the highest of all State rights, and of its title to respect in every 
monopoly of trade in certain articles, but to crush out manufacturing | other State, this was branded with the odious name. No wonder that 
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our ideas, as well as practices, became terribly mixed up. Men began 


to call themselves ** democratic conservative,” or “ conservative demo- 
cratic’—phrases which would have been incomprehensible to Jefferson ; 
and so, on the other hand, adherence to the fundamental ideas of the 
founders of the republic—a course which, in any other part of the world, 
would have been regarded as the soundest conservatism—was stigma- 
tized as radical, until it became difficult to tell where we were, since 
words supposed to be the most fixed in political language seemed to 
have lost all meaning. What was worse than all, the famous Declara- 
tion of human right to which our fathers attached so much importance, 
came at last to be regarded as a mere rhetorical flourish, or a downright 
contradiction in terms. It was radicals and fanatics who quoted the 
fathers—it was the conservative, the ‘democratic conservative,” who 
turned away from our national antiquity and poured contempt upon 
our heroic age. 

**Men were not created equal; the assertion is in the face of the 
most obvious facts.” 
tain class of flash lecturers. 
and profound. 


They had got hold of something original 
One man is stronger than another, they very gravely 
told us, one man is wiser than another. 
of great wisdom, as though such an idea had never occurred to Jeffer- 
son or to John Adams, or any other of the clear, sober, reflecting men 
who sent forth that Declaration to the world. 


It is truly astonishing that these reactionists should fail to see that 
such assertions did not touch the great truth—did not even come in 
sight of it. What is political equality before the law? It is that each 


human being unconvicted of crime, is equally a member of the State; | 


equally sharing in its political life; equal in his claim to representation 
in its organic action ; equally acitizen; and, as such, equally entitled to 
the attainment of, or to be unhindered in the attainment of, every right, 
privilege, or franchise that is made attainable by or to any other mem- 
ber. We have made the declaration as sweeping as possible, though at 
the same time guarded at every point, that our “conservative” may 
have the fairest chance to enter his protest. It will probably be after 
this fashion: You are then for universal suffrage, or you claim it as a 


natural right ; you make no distinction between suffrage and citizen- | 


ship; you are also for individual office-holding ; each man haying an 
equal right to be legislator, governor, judge, or president. You must 
also claim equality of property—the right of each man to have as many 
acres of the common soil as any other man—equality of social condition, 
equality in education—in every respect, in short, in whieh it is possible 
for one man to differ from another. Now the doctrine implies no such 
nonsense as this, it is all on the other side; the attempted argumentum 
ad absurdum only proves its own absurdity. Political equality is not 
the equal right of every man, or of any man, immediately to all or even 
to any of the political franchises or privileges of the state. 
none of them are by nature 


In this sense 
They do not exist in what is called the 
They are the product of political society, and must be 
regulated by it, receiving from it their form as well as their being. 
They are all subjects of probation, condition, desert. What then is the 
idea of that equality which this Declaration calls self-evident? It is the 
equal right of all to attain that which is made attainable to any. In 
fitter language, it is the equal right of every man that the law should lay 


state of nature. 


nothing in his way to the becoming possessed of such franchises, suf- 
frages, or political privileges of any kind that is not also laid in the 
way of every other man, or that there should be nothing removed from the 
path ofany other man that is not, so far as the law is congerned, also taken 
outofhis. Let them be prizes, conditions, rewards. There is no more diffi- 
culty in supposing them thus to exist in a republican state than in any 
other ; they are conditions that a wise state should improve; and there is 
no inconsistency in regarding them, in the start, as representing its unan- 
imity, or the consent of all to what, in the long run, is just for all. 

Let them, then, be precious as they ought to be; let them be attained 
with difficulty, so as to secure, however imperfectly, some personal merit 
in their attainment. The lower the social condition from which they 
are reached, the higher is such evidence of merit. Make all political 
privileges dear, make them valuable; but let this principle ever be 
preserved: Nothing for or against any that is not equally for or against 
all. We mean, of course, nothing dy law, either in its positive or its 


Such kind of talk became a favorite with a cer- 


All this was said with an air | 
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every man left to the free and hopeful use of all the 
powers, bodily and mental, that God has given, with the unchecked 
striving for corresponding attainment. 


negative actions 


An open road to all humanity. 
The true idea needs only to be simply stated to make it “ self-evident,” 
as it is characterized by its renowned and most intelligent authors 
Two children are born in different parts of the same national territory ; 
they draw their first breath as members of the same political organize 
tion; but the one first opens his eyes in a Fifth Avenue palace, the 
Nature, or 
Providence, or God, as we may choose to call it, has started them in 


other in the hut of a n ero or of a sandhiller in Georgia 
very different and very unequal circumstances. But the law knows 


nothing of this. Ifit were right to make any difference, it should be in 
favor of the weaker. 


unbending. 


The principle, however, to be universal, must be 
Nothing which the law requires, nothing which the law 
permits, to prevent the one from attaining to any political position tor 
which his natural powers, in their unhindered exercise, may qualify 
him, nothing to prevent the other from losing any such position for 
which the want of such natural powers, or the abuse of them, may dis- 
qualify him. This is political equality. 

There is no evading the remarkable fact, that whilst such political 
equalization is a theoretical and, ultimately, a practical reality among 
nations whom we have been accustomed to regard as destitute of politi 
cal freedom, its total negation in respect to a large class is a peculiar 
characteristic of our own institutions. England has had it, France has 
had it, Prussia has had it; but in the land of Fourth of July orations, 
the assertion of such political equality has been, and is yet, a world-in- 
sulting lie. 
ground that, i 


We cannot defend ourselves on the other re spects, 


there is more flexibility in our political and social life, and, therefore 


} 


(with the strange exception aforesaid), the greater amount of freedom. 
The rigidity of aristocratic politics, it may be said, checks the de- 
scent of the high-born base, and, to that extent, keeps down the upward 
flow. But even this does not prevent, in the long run, the constant ten- 
The disorganizing and reorganizing 
In time the 
—ancient houses sink, and others 


And thus, even here, political equality asserts 


dency to a political equilibrium. 
process goes on in families as well as among individuals. 
lofty hills bow down, the valleys rise 
emerge from obscurity. 
itself; since there are no adsolute bars (and this is the great point) which 
the institutions of those countries place in the way of such a progress. 
With us, 


society is very flexible and fluctuating until we come down to a plane 


indeed, there is more freedom in the one aspect. Our 


where all is stagnant as the marsh, or as rigid as the grave. Here are 


no living waters. Here is no flow at all. Beneath this there is no true 


political life. The icebergs of aristocracy may melt: they ure con- 


stantly melting; but caste can undergo no change of form until the 
mould into which it has been fixed by law or prejudice is utterly 
broken in pieces. Such caste has existed, still exists, among us in its 


worst form, Since the change that has taken place in Russia, we are 


There is one class 


now the only civilized nation in which it appears. 
among us, as fixed by the present order of our institutions, that can 
never rise. Unless something more is done, this is as true now as it was 
four years ago. The shackles have been removed from their limbs 
but they are yet kept in their prison-house ; the iron doors have not yet 
been thrown open. In other words, ownership has been abolished, but 
slavery, political slavery, still exists. 

Now, for such a caste, the ve ry flexibility that exists in all above 
them becomes the cause of the greater depression and the greater hope- 
lessness. They are worse off than they would be among the aristocra- 
cies of Europe. The greater crowding, the wider ery for rights, the 
deeper fluctuations of the social life, that are ever surging above their 
hopeless level, only make it a condition of deeper outlawry and degra 
dation. They are mute spectators of a strife that only drives them still 
for there can be no stand-still here; that which cannot 
It is thus that servitude and caste demand an aristoc- 
racy to make them the more endurable. It would be better for these 
outcasts to have immediately above them the old plantation society 
than the meaner elements that our social upheavings may bring in its 
place. Better for the colliers of England the rule of the baron and 


the squire, than the contempt of that snobbish middle-class whose sup- 


lower down: 
rise must sink. 
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posed dignity demands the depression, rather than the elevation, of 
those who may seem bare ly inferior to themselves in the social scale. 
} 


And so. among ourselves, we believe that no fact is better established 


than that the degree ot tits mean t 


icgro hatred among us is in exact 


proportion to the low social value of those who most strongly entertain 
it. On this account, it would be far better for the colored man, if he 
is to remain a political outcast, to be the dependent of his former master 
(who may, in some sense, be said to give him a representation in the 
state) than to be the defenceless scoff and victim of the “ mean white,” 
or the mercenary Yankee, or the negro-hating, negro-burning Celt. 
Better, too, for the state. If the colored man is not to vote, and to 
vote soon, on the same conditions that are attached to other men’s vot- 
ing, better for the nation that he had continued ina humanely regulated 
servitude. “ Voting is not a natural right,” it is often said, with an air 
of logical triumph, as though it settled this great matter of suffrage 
without further argument. It does nottouchit. The question involved 
in this dogmatic assertion may be the subject of discussion by itself, 
3ut here the proposition may be admitted. There is a sense in which 
it is true. No man, white or black, has a natural right to vote (the state 
may demand conditions—a wise state should demand conditions) ; but 
every man, as a man, born a member of the state, has a natural right 
to become a voter by the unhindered attainment of the qualifications 
prescribed, and then the unhindered exercise of the franchise thus 
conditioned. This is inherent in the idea of political equality. It 
comes from the simple fact of a living membership in a living organic 
bedy. Without this it is hard to recognize the one to whom it is de- 
nied as a member of the state at all. He is either a chattel, and, as 
such, beneath the knowledge of the law, or he is an alien, wholly out- 
side of its jurisdiction, though seeming territorially to lie within it. 
There is no middle ground to which we can give the name of citizen- 
ship, or membership, that does not involve this ultimate equality in 
the possible attaining by any one man of whatever is possible or attain- 
able for any other member of an organic whole. It inheres in the very 
idea of our common political life. How can a man be a sharer in this 
without some mode of representation or participation? Deprived of it, 
he must be regarded as something cast loose—by itself—out of social 
harmony—like a foreign substance having no chemical affinities with 
the system in which he is unnaturally placed. Now, if there be that 
analogy, which all experience shows there is, between physical and 
political organisms, such a state of things must produce great mischief. 
This loose matter must be expelled, or it must be, in some way, incor- 
porated. Human beings thus in the state, yet not of the state, present 
a political anomaly. In this uncombined, inorganic condition, they can 
be, to the body politic, only a source of irritating pain or of dangerous 
malignant disease. Thus the colored man, in his former servile relation, 
may be said to have had, politically, an organic place; he had a repre- 
sentation in the state; he voted, too, strange as the assertion may ap- 
pear; he was a power in Congress. Now that he is cut off from all civil 
and social relations, he is in danger of becoming a floating pest, having 
less affinity,and more morbific, than the noxious entozoa that infest the 
animal system. He cannot be supposed to remain in this unnatural 
position. He will breed a greater pestilence than the old one from 
which we think ourselves delivered. What shall be done with him ? 
To this question there is only one answer: Make a man of him. To 
drop all metaphor, we must either drive him out to the society of the 
beasts, or we must eleyate him—permit him, rather, to elevate himself 
—to a true manhood, with the possible attainment of all that belongs 
to membership in the one common humanity. 


“> oe —____—__—- 


EMANCIPATION IN CUBA. 


CoLONEL Francis Montaos, of Havana, has proposed a plan for 


the extinction of slavery in Cuba and Porto Rico, which, through his 


personal influence and his official position, is likely to command much 
attention. Colonel Montaos is commandante of the prisons in the 
island, and is also private secretery to the Captain-General, to whom 
he has submitted the plan which, with his permission, we now lay 
before the public: 

“The important matter of the extinction of slavery in this island 
keeps the mind of everybody in the greatest anxiety. Every one feels 
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that the hour is come to strike that great blow which the progress of 
ideas and the pressure of events make already indispensable. 

“Tt is an idea which lies in the conscience of all, yet before the 
realization of which those most zealously interested in it are appre- 
hensive, in view of the difficulties that all violent transitions affecting 
social interests offer in their execution. 

* Every project suggested until now has had in itself great incon 
veniences, which very likely would arrest the progress of our agyri- 
culture, producing a sensible decline of all property. But a plan has 
now been submitted to the Captain-General, which offers many proba- 
bilities of a happy issue, having already been accepted by as many 
as know of it. The two principles on which the plan rests are the 
obligation to fix a certain amount as the value of the slave, with no 
right to alter it, and the ransom or redemption to be paid out of the 
work of the slaves. These would be divided into three different classes, 
according (to age, fixing an estimate of their value on the proportion of 
#600, $400, and $200. 

“As soon as the law is promulgated, the owners would assign a 
salary of three or four dollars per month to each slave, leaving it to 
their choice to have the whole kept for them as a fund for their ransom, 
or else to dispose of a part of their wages, but never allow them to take 
more than a half. With the same end, every other sum that the slave 
may acquire will be received from him and placed to his credit, such 
as the profit of a small piece of ground worked on his own account, and 
with his master’s consent, in hours of leisure or holidays, or the 
selling of poultry, ete. All such sums shall be credited on a book, 
which will undergo a monthly examination from the local judge, the 
slave keeping also a memorandum of the same. 

* The children of slave mothers born after the promulgation of the 
law will be free after twenty years, but they can then remain on the 
plantation if agreeable to the planter, and under a contract. In this 
way they would make return for the sacrifices and cares of their child- 
hood. Soa universal emancipation would be gradually accomplished. 
Slaves from 21 to 40 would be free after fifteen years; those from 40 
to 60 after eleven; and finally, those from 60 to 70 after five. 

“If those more than sixty years old, when ransomed, should not like 
to leave the plantation, they could remain on it, but with vo salary ; 
however, in such a case the master would have to make the ecessary 
allowance for food, clothes, illness, ete. Concerning the rest, an agree- 
ment would be made with the masters, so as to ascertain the wages they 
might require. 

* Supposing 100 to be the number of negroes on a plantation, under 
this plan the monetary sacrifice imposed on the owners would not ex- 
ceed 150 dollars. The Government indirectly indemnifies the planters, 
without imposing new taxes on the public wealth, by making a reason- 
able allowance or reduction on the exportations of sugar, 7. e., so much 
less on each box from what 1s now paid, or else exempting the planters 
from the ¢ithe, or three per cent. tax. 

“This project, before being realized, should be submitted to the 


judgment of the first planters of the island, and, after that, a discus- 


sion should be held on the subject at the court, with the view of having 
it promulgated asalaw. The main features of the plan are, that it 
would represent ‘the redemption of slaves by their own masters, as a 
reward for their work and zeal,’ without any trouble at all to the plant- 
ers, nor a sensible loss to their interests ; they being in a certain manner 
indirectly indemnified by the Government as aforesaid. 

“The emancipation once accomplished in this way, an African im- 
migration could be established, abolishing that of coolies, which has 
so much contributed to increase the number of criminals on the island.” 

A Cuban planter, in communicating the outline of this scheme, 
writes: ‘* Thanks to Col, Montaos, we have now a feasible plan to begin 
with.” 

Col. Montaos has been a sturdy champion of the United States dur- 
ing the war, and recently incurred a duel with a leading editor of 
Hayana by resenting his denunciations of the North as false and in- 
sulting. Col. M., who has already travelled extensively in this country, 
purposes visiting it soon again, and it is to be hoped that his enlight- 
ened zeal for emancipation will be quickened to more prompt and 
thorough measures. The experience of England in her West India 
Islands proves that immediate emancipation is practicable, economical, 
and safe, while a scheme of gradual emancipation, with an intermediate 
state of apprenticeship, is burdensome to all parties. 

- oo 

From Labrador to Patagonia, the American continent is active be- 
yond precedent in social and political changes. Some concern the form, 
others the essence of government. Some relate to boundaries and the 
freedom of great rivers. There are questions of labor, of foreign and 
domestic policy, of independence and confederation, of religion, and of 
races, In the general broil enter emperors, dictators, insurrectionists, 
priests, and peoples. 
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Beginning at the south, we witness a war between Brazil, the Bande 


Orientale, and the Argentine Republic, on the one hand, and Paraguay 


on the other. The only novelty in this quarrel is the combination of 


parties. The stake, which does not appear upon the surface, is the con 
trol of the Plate River, and the consequent supremacy of the Hispano- 
or Lusitano-Americans. There are besides internal revolutions, which 
the war may temporarily suspend but will not smother. Such in Brazil 
is the tendency toward the abolition of negro slavery, involving the 
overthrow of a landed aristocracy possessed of immense domains, and 
the cultivation of cereals to an extent sufficient to render the country 
self-sustaining. When grain shall have thus far encroached upon the 
tropical products of slave labor, Brazil will be independent of Uruguay, 
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will have less reason to covet her territory, and will retain the colonists | 


whom she now forces to seek sustenance and prosperity in the neigh- | 
borhood of the little republic. Neither the Argentine Republic nor Para- | 


guay is a government of the people, in a strict sense, but each is con- 
trolled by a single man, though with democratic show. The former is 


almost wholly subjected to one of its constituent provinces, Buenos 


Ayres, and there is discernible in the future a conflict for separation or | 


complete subordination. 

Next in order, or disorder, is Bolivia, where a self-elected President 
has been deposed by a popular movement ; Peru, which is divided be- 
tween two parties—the authorities, who are accused of misconduct in 
their negotiations with Spain, and a professedly patriotic body of insur- 
gents, who have made some headway ; and finally Ecuador, where an Ex- 
President leads a sudden attempt against a government whose offence is 
conservatism. Chili and the states to the north of those mentioned are at 
present tranquil, having had their epochs of commotion and bloodshed, 
but are not on that account secure from a repetition of them while the 
circumjacent lands are heaving as if with volcanic throes. It is impos- 
sible to predict the definitive results of all these dissensions, but the 
drift seems pretty clearly to be toward a higher application of the re- 
publican principle, and a broader recognition of the rights of man. 
Certain problems, wlich are more than matter for curious speculation, 
are being solved among the mountains and upon the plains of South 
America: whether, for example, the Monroe Doctrine finds its justifica- 
tion in alaw of nature, forbidding monarchy to thrive in this hemi- 
sphere; and whether the mercurial temper of Castile iscapable of the 
self-imposed restraints of constitutional government. 

Still coming north, we hear of a rising in Panama, insignificant, 
perhaps, but in keeping with what we have observed elsewhere. Mexico 
is the empire of a year, but an empire which has not meant “ peace,” 
and is not likely to mean it—any more than his whose bayonets erected 
and now sustain the throne of Maximilian, Here are grave questions 
of Latin and Saxon, of autonomy and interference from abroad, of state 
religion and religious liberty. All these cannot be settled in a day, nor 
settled at all unless aright. 

It is needless to speak of the transformations that are at work 
within the limits of the Union; yet it is worth while to note the great 
diversity of the processes and stages of reconstruction. Comprehen- 
sively, the entire South is undergoing a radical change in regard to 
labor and the social gradations based upon it. Individually, Louisiana, 


Mississippi, Florida, and Virginia represent qtite different phases of 


the passage from slavery to freedom ; Kentucky still another, since it 
cherishes the moribund institution as long as it can, though not with- 
out very vigorous opposition from a growing minority of its own citi- 
zens. The free States are not exempt from the progressive impulse of 
the times, and are daily correcting their notions of democracy by the 
experience which every year increases in value. New Jersey is divided 
on the ratification of the Constitutional Amendment. Other States are 
considering the duty of freeing their charters from the stains of caste 
and color-prejudice, and Connecticut is presently “to go before the 
country” on precisely this issue. Then, in connection with negro suf- 
frage, arises the broader question of universal suffrage, upon which the 
advocates of the freedman, the foreign immigrant, the native-born citi- 
zen, and the female sex, are to be heard, along with those who would 
restrict the ballot to the intelligent or educated. Not too trivial for 
mention are those experiments of which this State has now made 
so many, because the metropolis cannot be trusted to take care ot 


ation. 


itself. And if we have our Metropolitan Police, our Central Park ¢ 


missioners, and our Metropolitan Fire organization, Massachusetts v 
has her Constable of the Commonwealth, whose special function, with 
the aid of proper subordinates, is to execute the laws of the State, which 


have hitherto given to the municipal police their chief ¢ mployment. 
Last but not least in our review is Canada, of which, speaking more 
at length in another place, we shall say little her Her part in the 
continental agitation is an effort to bind the provinces into a confeder 
acy, and what this has of prophecy in regard to her future separation 
from the mother country, and what in regard to her ultimate absorption 


in the American Union, we leave for others to determin 


ine, 


OO 


LIFTED OVER. 
As tender mothers, guiding baby steps, 
When places come at which the tiny feet 
Would trip, lift up the little ones, in arms 
Of love, and set them down beyond the harm, 
So did our Father watch the precious boy, 
Led o’er the stones by me, who stumbled oft 
Myself, but strove to help my darling on : 
He saw the sweet limbs faltering, and saw 
Rough ways before us, where my arms would fail ; 
So reached from heaven, and lifting the dear child, 
Who smiled in leaving me, He put him down 
Beyond all hurt, beyond my sight, and bade 


Him wait forme! Shall I not then be glad, 
And, thanking God, press on to overtake ? 


MARAH. 
e>e 


ANOTHER ORITICISM. 

“ A VERSE-WRITER in THE Nation calls the sword the ‘High Bride of 
Justice.’ We had until now supposed Justice to be properly represented by 
the feminine gender, whatever the sword might be; but we live and learn.” 
—N. Y. Times, July 8. ‘ 

All this reminds me of an ancient doubt, 

Which, now such kindly critics are about, 

I will confess: Why has it ever been 
Forbidden to the lordly race of men, 
And counted woman's province, to present 
The typic shape of Justice? Courteous meant, 
Perhaps, in days of chivalry, and yet 
Satire and falsehood in the figure met 
Justice, forsooth! When was a woman just? 
Or when, to Justice, might a woman trust? 
Methinks the poet had too keen an eye 
And taste for truth to use the ancient lie ; 
And though, till times are mended, critics sneer, 
We'll hail him in the right, Aubrey De Vere! 

JUSTITIA. 


JULY 8. 
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THE SOUTH AS IT IS. 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
I. 
RIcHMOND, Va., July 8. 

IT was a very pleasant change from the roar and heat of a June day in 
New York City to the cool breeze and the plash of the waves that greeted us 
sailing down the harbor on our way_to Richmond. The voyage from wharf 
to wharf occupied three days, for a day was added to its length by our pick- 
ing up at sea a disabled steamer, which we towed into Hampton Roads. 
The three days, however, were agreeably spent. In the little things, as well 
as in the great, one may perceive that the country has returned from war to 
peace. In the treatment which he receives in one of these private steamers 
the traveller finds a pleasing contrast to that indifference or insolence which 
he was forced to put up with in the days of army transports, when contract- 
ing owners were paid the same whether their vessels were full or empty, and 
when every official on board, from captain to’ steward, resented as an un 
necessary evil the presence of every passenger. 

Our cabin passengers on the Creole were perhaps fifty in number. 
There were officers returning to their regiments ; officers’ wives going down 
half a dozen excur 
sionists intending to see Petersburg and to spend the Fourth of July in 
Richmond ; a party of German Jews, ill-mannered and dirty, who fraternized 
closely with each other, and were profuse of attentions to the German nurses 


with children and waiting-maids to join their husbands ; 
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and waiting-maids. ‘Look at those fellows now!” said a young man from 
Connecticut to me ; “a’n’t they a‘ penny-ante’ lookin’ lot? But they’ll make 
more money in the Southern country in this next year than you or I will.” 
I afterwards saw one of them in the street at Portsmouth with two or three 
hoop-skirts under his arm, and a box of paper-collars in his hand, trudging 
along, as I suppose, to his shop; and another I saw and heard playing the 
harp on the boat between Norfolk and Richmond. 

Besides these we had also some of the vanguard of that army of immi- 
grants Which is to occupy the South. My acquaintance from Connecticut 
was travelling with a friend of his, and they hoped to find somewhere in 
North Carolina an opportunity to establish themselves in business. The 
Southern climate would be better for him, he thought, than that of his native 
State. He wasn’t particular what sort of business he engaged in, but he’d a 
little prefer to bring down a good lot of goods and sell them. There were 
eight or ten other men aboard going South with similar plans. None of 
them, so far as I could learn, had any intention of becoming farmers. They 
all looked forward to trading. Most of them were young men, and seemed 
to me imbued with all the love of change as well as all the acuteness that is 
said to characterize the Yankee. Of quite a different class was a German 
family going out to be laborers on the estate of a gentleman who owns a 
plantation not far from City Point. Neither the man nor the woman could 
speak a word of English, and I was told that they had been but a few days 
in this country. The woman wore a thick stuff dress and heavy shoes, and 


was without shawl or bonnet. She seemed home-sick, and spent a good part- 


of her time in tears or in gazing out upon the water. The man was more 
cheerful. Both seemed robust and healthy, and their employer expected the 
substitution of their labor for that of negroes to prove a great success. Cer 
tainly, they looked as if they might be depended upon for steady, stolid 
industry for some years to come. What wages he proposed to pay them I 
could not learn. 


We had on board, among the other passengers and not easily dis- | 


tinguishable from them, several rebels. Rebels I suppose they may fairly be 


called, for those with whom I have talked, while ready enough to admit | 


themselves conquered, still declare that it is only because their country has 
been subjugated that they now pay obedience to the United States. With 
one of these Confederate soldiers I entered into conversation. He was a 


youth apparently not more than twenty-two years old, intelligent and of 


pleasing manners, He said he had been up to New York to look round a 
littleand to get himself some clothes, Everybody South was pretty hard 
up for clothes, and he reckoned they would be for some time if they had 
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much beyond the reach of argument as people in general, so we changed 
the subject, and I listened to some reminiscences of the battle of Manassas, 
and to a detailed account of the plot and incidents of the “ Willow Copse” 
—‘“the very best play that ever was written, he believed.” 


This young man was quite frank and bold in his conversation, and his 
) { 1 


manners and language were gentlemanly. His opinions, I suppose, were 
the same, and his sentiments and feelings somewhat better, than those of 
his Confederate companions on board, whose appearance and language cer- 
tainly were inferior to his. 

A little after noon of a very hot day we arrived at the city of Norfoik. 
On the pier was a motley assemblage of whites and blacks, vociferous in 
their offers of pies, June apples, lemonade, and carriages to the hotels. The 
negroes and whites were seemingly on very good terms with each other, 
though for a week we had been reading of the murderous riots that had 
taken »lace between them. But strolling through the streets of the town, 
it was not difficult to see marks of past violence as well as indications of fu- 
ture trouble. Now and then I would meet a soldier with a black eye, or a 
negro with his head bound up ; and the negroes, though here and there one 
would touch his hat as he met a well-dressed white man, seemed generally 
to wear a lowering and sullen aspect. Parties of sailors were frequent in 
the streets, and as one of these passed a drinking shop a sailor did or said 
something to a man lounging by the door. What the offense was 1 do not 
know ; my attention was first attracted by seeing the citizen hurl a brick. 
The missile struck the sailor in the head and knocked him down. He rose, 
his head and face streaming with blood, and clamored to be let loose on his 
assailant. His friends, after a good deal of pulling and hauling, induced him 
to move on. The disturbance lasted for ten minutes, occurred in the main 
street of Norfolk, and attracted a large crowd, but no policeman made his 
appearance. 

In the evening I had along conversation with a gentleman resident in the 
city. The picture which he gives of its condition is not pleasing. 

“Sir,” said he, “ there is no town in Virginia more violently secessionist 
than Norfolk. For all practical purposes, 1 mean. To be sure, we Union 
men cast over two hundred votes the other day at the election, and the Tabb 
men did not cast much over eight hundred, and some of our men yoted the 


| Tubb ticket because Mr. Tabb is a gentleman, and very well liked. But the 


to pay New York prices for them. I noticed that he wore a full suit of | 


black broadcloth, and said to him that if a man bought that of course he 


} 


had to pay high for it. “Yes,” he replied, “ but look at those boots. I paid | 


a hundred and seventy-five dollars for them in Richmond a while ago, but I 
reckon it’s just as bad to charge me sixteen dollars for boots in New York 
and make me pay in greenbacks.” I asked him if the Northerners seemed 
to him friendly and well disposed. “ Well, yes,” he saic ; “they did go. 
Well, anyhow, the war was allad 





d foolish piece of business, he stp- 
posed. Still his State went out, and if she was to go again he’d go with her. 
He liked the Northerners better, now that he’d fought against them. He 
reckoned that a thousand Southern soldiers would whip a thousand North- 
ern, because half the Northern army was made up of foreigners and bought 
men, to say nothing of the niggers. If the thousand men on each side were 


was that he didn’t want tobe there.” “ What troops did you call the poorest 
in your army?” I told him that not having served, I did not know the 
army opinion. “ Well, we always used to say in the army that your mean- 
est troops were from Massachusetts, and ours were from South Carolina. 
But I reckon they only said so.” The grand mistake of the Southerners, he 
thought, the mistake which cost them their independence, was in not havy- 
ing built a navy in the very first of the war. “ Where would you have got 
seamen?” I inquired. “Seamen’? we had Buchanan ; you can’t find bet- 
ter seamen than he is. The Merrimac whipped the Monitor pretty badly, 
and it would have been so right along if the Confederate government had 
turned their attention to naval matters instead of just keeping afloat a ves- 
sel here and a vessel there.” 

He denied strenuously that there had ever been any ill usage of Union 
soldiers in the rebel prisons. If there had been any such bad treatment, 
the President did not know of it, nor did General Lee. Of course President 
Davis didn’t believe what he read in the Northern newspapers. No, sir, I 
might depend on it, Union soldiers in Libby and Belle Isle, or any other 
rebel prison, were just as well treated as rebel soldiers were in Federal prisons. 
His denial, though emphatic, was not at all indignant, as if the question 


| 


‘picked, of course that would be a different thing. All he knew about that | 





secessionists are in the majority; then we've got between one and two 
hundred returned Confederate soldiers in the city; we've got the Navy 
Yard right handy, and that gives us a good many disorderly men ; the city 
is full of low drinking saloons, and what these men wouldn’t do sober they 
will do when they’re drunk, and our secesh folks know it ; and I tell you, sir, 
Norfolk isn’t a very safe place for a Unicon man unless he’s a very mild sort 
of a Union man. There are two men in Norfolk that are very strong Re- 
publicans. One of them is in favor of allowing the niggers to vote imme- 
diately. Well, sir, they’d better both of them leave the city at‘once. I 


weuldn’t be in either of those men’s shoes for half Norfolk. They'll be shot 
sous night—some one ’ll hear a cry, and that ‘Il be all any one ’ll ever know 


avout it.” 

“1 suppose everybody goes armed.” 

“Of course. I wouldn’t think of walking two blocks at night without 
my revolver. The Tabb government have’ increased the police force, and 
perhaps for the sake of its own reputation it may keep order in the city, or, 
at any rate, try todo so. But if a vote of the Union men could be taken 
to-morrow, I’m not afraid to say that there would be a unanimous vote to 
bring back the military government that has just left us. There never was 
a worse mistake made than giving back a civil government to a place like 
Norfolk, where all the power at once gets into the hands of the rebels. The 
loyal men right through the South ought to be protected by the Government 
for some time to come.” 

The negro, this Norfolk gentleman thought, must necessarily sink lower 
and lower in the social scale when working under a system of free labor. 
Slavery he believed to have been a curse to the white man, and to ail the 
industrial interests of the country, but the negro freed would be a greater 
curse to it than he ever had been as a slave. Unless the colored people were 
removed to Texas, or some South American country, they would surely die 
out by reason of their laziness and shiftlessness. 

A day or two after this conversation, looking over the Old Dominion, a 
newspaper published at Norfolk, my curiosity was excited by seeing at the 
head of a column the name of one of the two men whose lives I had been 
told were in danger if they remained in the city. “A card (somewhat 
lengthy) from Calvin Pepper,” was the caption of the article. This card, it 
seemed to me as I read it, might fairly be taken as evidence corroborative 
of that given by my informant, although in it Mr. Pepper states that he in- 


. ° . . | . *. : 
was purely one of fact, and had no concern with morality. He seemed as | tends to absent himself from the city for six weeks, and leaves the reader to 
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imply that he means to return. He appends to the card two letters, showing 
that he fought bravely in beating back the New York rioters in the summer 
of 1863, and that he was ready and eager to fight at Washington in 1861. 
“The annexed certificates are published,” he says, “in order that there may 
be no mistake in regard, at least, to my courage, and that it may not be said 
that I left Norfolk, or any other place, from fear.” 

Mr. Pepper says that both his health and business demand that he should 
absent himself from the city, and he prints his card to notify his debtors and 
his creditors of his intention to go away. He then goes on as follows : 

* And now I would say to my personal friends who are so apprehensive, 
without just cause, it seems to me, for my personal safety, on account of my 
radical, so-called, and outspoken views of the right of suffrage to colored citi 
zens, and the rumored threats that have been so industriously and from sinister 
motives spread abroad, that since I have been in Norfolk I have not re 
ceived, to my face, from man, woman, or child, a personal insult or threat, 
or disrespectful treatment of any kind, and that I verily believe that liberty 
of speech is freer and safer to-day in the city of Norfolk than in the city of 
New York.” 

Mr. Pepper sets forth his political views at some length. “The simple, 
just, and effectual remedy ‘for preventing another rebellion’ is equal rights 
of suffrage to all, and with loyal men in a majority nothing more is to be 
hoped or desired.” These views he declares that he will always advocate— 

“ And in the exercise of this right of a freeman I shall not be deterred by 
any threats of violence, or persecution, or prosecution without law, or the 
perversion of its form and spirit. Free speech without licentiousness, or its 
abuse, I will exercise while life last, and if need be in the face of death.” 

At City Point the steamer from New York transfers its passengers to a 
small river boat. The trip thence to Richmond is made in about four hours, 
and the traveller is taken past many points that have become the property 
of history. The river is very winding, the banks are green and hilly, and as 
one approaches the city are filled with earthworks. We passed but little 
land under cultivation. Here and there could be seen a field in which the 
wheat sheaves were piled in stacks, and there were a few fields of Indian 
corn, but it was low and must have been planted late. In Norfolk | saw 
stalks nine and ten feet high, but on the James none that was more than three 
feet, and the greater part of the crop was somewhat less. The water in the 
river was rather higher than is usual at this time of year, I was told, 
but however that may be, our pilot took the vessel through the Dutch Gap 
Canal, thus shortening the voyage by about seven miles. Our boat was a 
small one, and she thumped on the bottom at the entrance, but in the Rich- 
mond papers I saw it stated that a steamer of forty-three feet beam had 
made the passage a week before. We passed the famous Fort Darling and 
several ruined bridges, and every now and then saw, just showing above the 
russet-colored water, the ribs of some sunken vessel. At last we could 
discern the three spires of Richmond on a distant hill, and the square bulk 
of the Capitol. 
Norfolk, and there were, perhaps, not more than twenty small craft in the 
port. 

A little way from the landing stood a “ Broadway and Ninth Avenue” om 


The wharves at Rocket’s were not so busy as those of 


nibus, which rattled us over the ill paved streets to the hotel. Two rudely 
painted wooden signs, projecting from the corners of two ugly brick ware 
Of these build 


ings the former is used as a city prison ; the latter is set apart for the use of 


houses, told us where stood “Castle Thunder” and “ Libby.” 


soldiers waiting for their regiments; and for the families of negro laborers 
working for the United States Quartermaster. 
lying about in the streets, which are little used by any vehicles but army 


Cannon balls can be seen 


wagons and public. 

Traversing the main street, going up the hill, on which the Capitol is 
situated, in the centre of what was formerly the business part of the city, 
is the burnt district. For a quarter of a mile one passes nothing but top- 
pling walls, forlorn-looking chimneys, heaps of bricks, with here and there 
a ruined safe lying in the midst, warped and red from the effects of intense 
heat. Some Virginia agent of a Hudson Street firm has painted and pasted 
in half a dozen places the advertisement of “ Hubbell’s Golden Bitters,” but 
besides this evidence of enterprise, there is very little sign of business 
activity. 

In the shops that still stand there seem to be plentiful stocks of goods, 
but no customers for anything except the bare necessaries of life. One 
readily believes the often-repeated statement, “Our people haven't any 
money, sir.” I went into two stores this morning to make some purchases, 
and perceived illustrations of this truth. In the first of the two I stood 
waiting to be served, while the shopman and a respectable-looking man 
talked about a tobacco transaction. The two men seemed to have been 
acquaintances, One, addressed as “Captain,” urged the other to buy of him 
fifty pounds of hand tobacco. “I haven't got a cent, and I must get home. 
Pay what you think is right for it. There’s only fifty pounds, and if I can’t 


sell it I'll have to pawn my watch. Must get home, you know i 
tobacco was such as would command a dollar a pound at the North, and 
was offered at fifty cents. At the second store which I entered, the article | 
wanted was a tobace: pouch I noticed amone the new ones a poue] 
better workmanship than they, but which had evidently been in us l 
asked the price of it. “Sam, what do you want for that bag of yours ?” said 


the man to the attendant We'll, I don’t know: it was given tome; I 


reckon fifty cents will be about right.” 





In almost all the Richmond shopkeepers there is an eagerness to sell 
which, to one accustomed to Northern traders, seems strange, and, when ont 
considers the reasons for it, quite touching. As might be expected, goods are 
cheap. Just after the evacuation the city was filled full of mer f 
all kinds by the Northern dealers. The people could not purchase ; and the 
result is that many articles can be bought cheaper in Richmond today than 
in Baltimore or New York. “ Flour,” says the Wiig, “ that sold in New York 
on Saturday for $7 and $8, sold here for 35, and meats that were selling here 
for 15 to 20c., there stood on their dignity at 25 to dk A market with so 


little money was easily overstocked 


The Fourth of July may be said to have been celebrated in Richmond 


this year. Cannon were fired at morning, noon, and night \ few Chinese 
crackers were fired off by the vagabond boys, white and black, at the corners 
of the streets in the early morning and in the evening, their pyrotechnic re 


sources, I take it, being too scanty not to make it advisable to husband them 
In the morning a tlag was hoisted at the Spottiswood Hotel, and a 


short speech made from the roof of the building by General Osgood. 38 


closely. 





what later in the day a small crowd, made up ma 
soldiers, with a sprinkling of citizens and children, congregated in the Capi 
tol Square. 


tion of Independence, But in so low a tone and amid su 


A lady was introduced to the assembly and read the D 
h noise of talking 


A WATE 


and walking about as made it quite impossible for any one to hear her. The 





conclusion of her reading was marked by music from a ary band which 


was in attendence. Speeches were then made by a surgeon and two chap 


lains, and after a benediction the company dispersed. No applause was 
elicited by any of the speakers. The soldiers evidently were there in the 
character of onlookers ; the negroes were doubtful if they were expected to 


applaud or would be allowed to do so (they were carefully removed by the 





soldiers detailed as police from the crowded steps near the speakers’ stand 

and as for the citizens—to ask y men, Union or secessionist, to hear such 
speeches and applaud them, would be askir omu All places of busi 
ness were closed throughout the da 1 vw no] lav aspect 
That part of the rebel populati mwh appeared In the streets were seem 
ingly indifferent Sp ctators of what went on: ind them The boys and 
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the negroes, and the Union soldiers in a graver way, alone seemed to enjoy 


the occasion. 
ee 


THE GENERAL ELECTION IN ENGLAND. 
LONDON, July 1, 1865. 


Before this day week the title of M.P. will be in temporary abeyance. 





On Thursday next Parliament will be prorogu d: on the following day the 
dissolution will be announced; and on Saturday the writs for the election 
will be posted to the different borou rhs and shires of the United Kingdom. 
Such, at least, are the present arrangements ; and there is no reason to ex 
pect they will be materially altered. The harvest is getting on with such 


l . 1 


unusual rapidity. owing to the long continued and unwonted heat of o 
I : 
early summer, that it has become a matter of national importance to 


the elections over as soon as possil The business of the House o! 





‘mbers whose seats are likely to be 


mons is entirely finished ; most of 








contested are away canvassing ; and on ght the House was 

most being counted out while Sir Charl delivering his s] th 
on the Indian Budget. Parliament would have been prorogued before now 
if the House of Lords had not stopped the way. The truth is, there is such 
a vast accumulation of private bill leg ion, and the peets are 80 behind 
hand with their work, that the session could not have been abruptly ter 





intiuential interests. On Saturday 


minated without serious injury to ve 
the House of Lor 
for a quarter of an hour; and during that period read and passed some five 





rsitting. Three peers met and sat 


held its first morning 
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and-twenty bills concernin lwavs, harbors, enclosures, and other local mat 


7 Py ijelativer 
ters—a feat Of iegisiative re i 





> which even in your backwoods States would, 


Fach day during the present week simi 
lar sittings have been held; and by Thursday next it is hoped the arrears 
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Iean see that before very long the subject of Paria 


I fancy, be considered remarkable. 


will be cleared off. 
mentary private business will occupy a good deal of attention. Every year 
ases with a por 


the amount of local legislation enacted by Parliament incr 


legislature are not 


tentous growth. The questions thus submitted to th 
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subjects of any general interest ; the metropolitan press, naturally enough, 
pays no attention to them; and the passing or rejection of a local act de- 
pends increasingly on private influences. The terms lobbying, wire-pulling, 
jog-rolling, and plate-laying are not yet recorded in our political diction 

arics, but I fancy the processes which these terms represent are getting to be 
as much in use at Westminster asat Washington. This session we had an 
example of lobbying in the House of. Commons which excited considerable 
scandal. The Great Eastern Railroad applied for a bill authorizing them to 
run a line into the coal districts, by which they declared they should be 
able to supply the metropolis with coal three shillings a ton—or some 
fifteen per cent.—below the ordinary selling price. The scheme was natu- 
rally opposed by the Great Northern Railroad, which has a virtual monopoly 
of the North-Eastern traffic. A tremendous whip was made on the occa- 
sion of the second reading of the billin question. Almost the largest house 
of the session assembled on this occasion. No discussion on the merits of 
the bill was even listened to; and the measure was thrown out, almost 
without a hearing, by a large majority. 

However, at the present moment, no political subject is thought of except 
the approaching election. It is not that the people are particularly eager 
about the result. I can never recall an election which stirred up so little 
of popular passion. Still, the event is big enough in itself to obscure all 
other home questions for the time. The general impression of electioneer- 
ing authorities is that the issue of the poll will be to leave the relations of 
the Whigs and Tories very much where they are at present. Mr. Brand, 
the Ministerial whipper-in, is said to reckon on a majority of some forty 
votes. The Liberals, from local and accidental causes, will lose several of the 
small borcughs. But then, from causes relating to the accidental relations 
of the great landed gentry, they will gain severa, of the counties. South 
Northamptonshire, for instance, with a population of about 60,000, and 
with upwards of 5,000 electors, is in reality in the hands of a dozen families. 
Hitherto it has been a stronghold of Conservatism; but Lord Frederick 
Fitzroy, who is now contesting the constituency on Palmerstonian principles, 
is closely connected with the territorial aristocracy, and will, probably, be 
returned in consequence. The opposition which Lord Derby and his party 
have offered to the bill for relieving Roman Catholic members of Parliament 
from the oaths they have now to take, will doubtless improve the 
prospects of the Government candidates in Ireland. In fact, if politics were 
a mere game, as Charles Dickens once declared, between Lord Toodle and 
Lord Boodle, I should say the issue of the present election was certain 
enough, Of the members returned to Parliament, a majority will be 
pledged to vote for Lord Palmerston in preference to Lord Derby. Persons, 
however, who know that real principles are involved, however confusedly, 
in this contest—who are aware that Ministerialist, Whig, Radical, and Lib- 
eral are by no means convertible terms, are still very much at sea as to 
the true net product of this appeal to the country. Let me try and indicate 
what appear to me to be the characteristic features of the contest. 

No party goes to the country with any distinct ery or definite pro- 
gramme. 


The Liberals raise the old watch-word of reform, but they 
know themselves that they have no intention of acting in the matter; and, 
what is more, they know that the electors do not believe in their professed 
enthusiasm. The Tories, on the other hand, call out, according to time-hon- 
ored fashion, that the Constitution and the Church are in danger from Liberal 
innovations ; but they know perfectly well that the danger is an imaginary | 
one, and that their bugbear frightens nobody. The sincere men of either 
party assuredly believe in the realization of their hope and fear at some 


period more or less distant, but they are convinced that period is not yet 
arrived ; and with this conviction they cannot appeal with any heart tothe 
principles or prejudices of the electoral body. 


Moreover, to speak the plain | 
truth, the cry for reform has fallendead. With a rare exception here and | 
there, no election will turn upon the degree to which any candidate is pre- 

pared to advocate any extension of the suffrage. I do not attribute this 
fact to any permanent change of opinion amongst the masses; but simply 
to the fact that this is a transition period, during which all great issues 
of home policy are in a state of suspended animation. As long as Lord 
Palmerston remains at the head of affairs, no active reforms are possible. 
The extreme personal popularity of the Premier isa fact very difficult even for 
an Englishman to understand, and I should think quite impossible for a 
foreigner. For all that it is an undeniable fact. 


Even his bitterest political 
opponents have a sneaking fondness, of which they are half ashamed, for 
the brave old man who bears his years so gallantly. 


As Bute Crawley, in | 


“Vanity Fair,” observed of Rawdon, “He is aman, and be — to him.” | 
Something, I think, of the same feeling pervades even those who must dis- 
like the Premier on account of his half-hearted Liberalism. This odd per- 


sonal popularity will weigh immensely with the electors, and if the | 
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Premier can meet his new Parliament, he will, I think, retain the sway that 
he holds over the now expiring one. But it is extremely doubtful whether 
this contingency will come to pass. His last attack of gout has aged the 
Premier visibly. The old brightness of air and gait, so strange in a man 
past eighty, has almost completely disappeared, and the clear, ringing voice 
is about the only remaining vestige of his prolonged vigor. I happened the 
other night to catch sight of him just as he passed out of view of the 
House in leaving his seat. While he was behind the footlights, to use a 
stage phrase, he kept up some sort of semblance of his old brisk step and 
movement; but the moment the spectators had lost sight of him, the attempt 
was laid aside, and he hobbled on, a feeble, broken old man. The annual 
Fish Dinner was not held by the Ministers this session, nominally on account 
of the state of public business ; but really because the Premier was in too 
weak health to preside, and he was unwilling for the sake of appearances 
it should be held without his presence. The odds, I should say, were 
against Lord Palmerston’s retaining office till the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment ; but the elections will be held during his Premiership, and will be 
materially influenced by the circumstance. 

In the absence, therefore, of any popular cry the contest will be mainly 
decided by local and private considerations. The agents of the Reform and 
Carlton Clubs say that in their experience there never were so many con- 
tests the result of which was still doubtful on the very eve of the elections. 
My own impression is that the next Parliament, taken as a whole, will be 
even less progressive and less prepared to undertake any real work of reform 
than its predecessor. Elected, in reality, on the question whether Lord 
Palmerston shall retain office or not, it will be Palmerstonian or nothing, 
and will not long survive the termination of the Premier’s political career. 
But it will, I trust, possess two characteristics which will distinguish it 
favorably from the present legislature. The obstructive power of the gen- 
uine Tory party will be less; and the sincere Liberal element will be in- 
creased—possibly in numbers, most assuredly in influence. On the other 
hand, it will contain a still larger infusion of members who aspire to the 
honor of M.P.ship from other than political motives. Every year, as the 
country grows richer and the struggle for wealth more keen, the commer- 
cial value of a seat in the House rises in price. A successful barrister, who 
wants to reach the higher steps of his profession, knows that the cost of en- 
tering Parliament is a capital investment. Joint-stock companies, with large 
interests to protect, find it well worth their while te have one of their 
board a representative at Westminster. Thus, if a member has a certain 
amount of shrewdness, and is not troubled with exaggerated delicacy, he 
can command any number almost of well-paid directorships and free shares 
in solvent companies. With good management, a seat in Parliament may 
now be reckoned worth a clear thousand a year, to say nothing of the pres- 
tige and social position still attaching to the distinction. If there was any 
deep political feeling on the part of the constituencies, the men I have sought 
to describe, who make a trade of politics, would have very little chance at 
the hustings. But at a time when political principles are momentarily at a 
discount, the trader element is sure to be largely represented. 

t is a signal misfortune to the Tories that they could not force on the 


elections before the overthrow of the Confederacy. I dare say you have 
often seen in our papers a great deal of talk about the conservative reac- 
|tion. A great amount of nonsense was talked concerning this movement 
| but in spite of all, it did represent a positive fact. It was not that the 
/nation, as represented—and, in that respect, fairly represented—by the 


constituencies, was seized with any sudden affection for Lord Derby in 
preference to Lord Palmerston, but that a general disheartenment—I 
know of no fitter term—fell upon the great Liberal majority. The govern- 
ing and educated classes were, as a body, in favor of the South, The 
masses, to do them justice, sympathized with the cause of the free States, 
and they hoped against hope, and wished to believe in your success, 


|rather than actually believed in it. No reasonable person can, I think, 
| blame them for the weakness of their faith. The press and the body of 


public men, with few though honorable exceptions, preached perpetually 
from the text, that democratic institutions had proved a failure, and that 
the sympathy of Englishmen should be with the upholders of slavery 
against the partisans of freedom. This doctrine was preached with tole- 
erable impartiality by Liberals as well as Tories, and could not fail in pro- 
ducing an effect. At each contested election the conservatives carried the 
day. The rough popular instinct came—inarticulately, if you like—to 
some conclusion of this nature: “If democracy is a failure across the 
Atlantic, as Liberals tell us, why should we support men who propose 
virtually, though not nominally, to assimilate our institutions to those of 
America?” Against this argument there was no appeal. With the grand 
success, however, of the Northern cause, there is a genuine reaction towards 
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Liberalism. Political movements are slow in this country, and the ful 
ness of the Northern triumph is hardly yet sufficiently appreciated by the 
masses to produce its complete influence. But already the back-ebb, if 1 
may so call it, of the downfall of the slave power has hindered the con 
servatives from attaining office in England, and will, in all likelihood, 
cause a marked advance, before many years are over, in a democratic 
direction. It isa significant fact that not one of the members of Partia 
ment who upheld the cause of the Union is thought to be in any danger 
of losing his seat. Two years ago, I think, scarcely one of them could 
have contested an election without running the greatest risk of defeat. 
Now, all that is changed ; and I see that several members, who maintained 
a religious silence throurhout the whole of the American struggle, announce 
that they have been persistent supporters of the free States. In the next 
Parliament a very considerable number of men who were distinguished 
for their advocacy of the North during the contest, will be counted 
amongst the members. Mr. Mill, Professor Fawcett, Jacob Bright, the 
Honorable Lyulph Stanley, Mr. Leatham, and others, will swell the small 
and obscure “minority,” as it was once called, that had the courage to 
support Mr. Bright in his championship of the Federal cause. 

The individual elections possess very few features of general interest. 
If Mr. Gladstone is returned for the University of Oxford—a fact about 
which there is grave doubt—it will be owing rather to his half-and-half 
sympathies with conservative prejudices than to his merits as a great Liberal 
leader. It is said he will also be proposed for South Lancashire, in order to 
secure him a seat in the event of his rejection by the graduates of Oxford. 
By the way, talking of Oxford, it is a curious fact that Professor Goldwin 
Smith, so well known in the States, has been mobbed and hooted by the 
working-men of the university town. Some few weeks ago an engagement 
was made between the corporation of the town and the Great Western Rail- 
way, by which the factories of the company were to be transferred to Oxford. 
The scheme was very popular in the town, on account of the impetus these 
large machine-works were expected to give to the trade of the city. Every- 
thing was settled, when the Professor, who had always been regarded as the 
champion of the town against the university, came forward with his usual 
vigor and eloquence, and stirred up such an agitation against the project, 
on the ground that it would destroy the local character of the university, 
that there is some prospect of the scheme being finally abandoned. As a 
matter of taste, I quite agree with Mr. Goldwin Smith in thinking it little 
short of profanity to disturb the classic beauty of the academy on the Isis by 
the introduction of factories. But it is a fact that labor is vé ry badly paid 
in a town that is deserted for half the year by the employers of labor, and 
that the proposed works would have conferred a great boon on the resident 
working class. It is a question about which there is a good deal to be said 
on both sides; but I wish somehow that Professor Goldwin Smith had not 
been the man to espouse the anti-popular side. However, if the mob hissed 
him, the young undergraduates at commemoration forgave his Northern 
proclivities in consideration of his defence of the privileged seclusion of the 
univeisity, and cheered his name and that of Jefferson Davis with equal en 
thusiasm. 

The only other election contests which are much heeded out of the local- 
ity where they take place, are those of Mr. Mill for Westminster and Mr. 
Hughes for Lambeth. The chances of “ the great English thinker,” as his 
friends call him somewhat affectedly, are not as good as I could desire. The 
mass of the metropolitan electors know very little about political economy, 
and still less about logic ; and have no very distinct idea who Mr. Mill is. 
His opponents, on the other hand, are perfectly well known. Mr. Smith, 
the Tory candidate, is the leviathan of news agents, and the greatest custom 
erof every London newspaper. All the railroad and country sale of our 
town newspapers passes through his hands, and leaves a very large per cent- 
age inthe process of passing. Some two or three years ago the 7imes made 
a vigorous and determined effort to sell the paper without the aid of news 
agents; but the firm of “ Smith & Co.” proved too strong for the leading 
journal. Captain Grosvenor, the Whig candidate, is a near relative of the 
Marquis of Westminster, who owns half the borough, and whose income, 
chiefly derived from house property in Westminster, is said to be near a mil 
lion sterling ayear. Either of these rivals is a formidable one, and Mr. Mill 
has injured his chances by not coming forward himself, and leaving his 
friends and admirers to canvass for him while he remained at his villa near 
Avignon, However, he has at last returned to England, and is to appear 
next week before the electors. The readers of “Tom Brown” in America 
will, I am sure, be glad to hear that Mr. Hughes has a very fair chance of 
getting into Parliament as member for Lambeth. He has no local interest ; 
but he is so popular with the working-men of London that they are can- 
vassing for him with extraordinary zeal. 
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The public is so busy with electioneering matters that the great Bet 








scandal has passed by ly unnoticed cto 
Government has been r over till ms, aS 
discredit of an investigation into the conduct « or we 
have told most severely against the Minist« } \ the polling b s 
The story is: iglv oO mut | have no yo » ite ck s now 
and I shall be able to give you a elearer impression of its merits, or rather 
demerits, after the debate on the report of whe committee of enquiry, which 


is to take place next Monday. It is certain from the disclosures already 
elicited that our administration of justice has not been as blameless and 
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ine. But whether the Lon 






free from suspicion as we were wont to imag 
Chancellor himself was directly implicated in the discreditable transactions 
of his son and his underlings is a point not yet established 

We are just beginning to get excited about the Atlantic cable. If T was 


to judge by the money test of the share list alone, I should say there was no 


great financial confidence in the success of the undertaking. All persons 
however, connected with the company are, I know, very about its 





prospects. The Great Eastern is now anchored off the Nore, with the cab! 
on board, and is taking in coal. She sails for Valentia about Saturday next, 
and her work is expected to be completed, if successful, by the 28th. Dr 
tussell goes out with her as correspondent for the 7imes, and will pay a 
short visit to New York after the cable is laid. Mr. O'Neill will accompany 
the expedition as artist-chronicler of the great undertaking. 
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ARMY CORRESPONDENCE. 
ITS HISTORY. 
THE most eminent masters of the art of war recognize the superiority 


of the power of moral influe 





means of successful warfare 


and the 





and demonstrate by their mighty performances 
consciousness of a righteous cause, with the concomitants of enthusiasm 
intelligence, fortitude, perseverance, and sacrifice of the individual to the 
public interest, balance the weight of numerical preponderance, greater 


wealth, warlike experience, and other more material advantages 


In a republican polity like ours, with its full play of free thought and 
speech, the press performs the part of a great generator of moral fore 


The outbreak of the pro-slavery rebellion, and its rapid development into 


al function initio a most powerful 





a vast civil war, intensified this naturi 





element of impulsion, of vital bearing upon the course of events. In the 
days of peace, the great body of the public was but too willing, from 
lethargy, indifference, or absorption in business pursuits, to accept the 
questions. In the 





reasonings and conclusions of the press upon pul 








days of civil strife, the deeper and more general interest in national affairs, 
in conjunction with the perplexity of judgment arising from the rush and 
whirl of events, produced a still greater readiness on its part to be instructed 
and guided concerning the merits of public men, and the condition of public 
matters, by those who made thinking and judging for others a profession. 
The press, indeed, created, shaped, and controlled opinion during the civil 
war ina greater measure than ever before, and through it exercised an all 
but decisive influence on the conduct of public affairs. 

The moral ascendancy of the press resting mainly upon the belief in 
the abundance and clearness of its sources of intelligence, it became neces 


sary for it, in order to maintain its firm hold upon the public mind, 





pending the continuance of the internal con to gratify the highly 


stimulated appetite of the public for a regular and plentiful supply ot 
current news. This was done by the employment of extraordinary 


means of inf 





rmation, and the profession of “ army correspondents” sprang 


ties in whose serv 


Z 


Thev were 





into existence. 
ice they enlisted what the feelers are to a certain class of animals. 
They were, by their presence upon the scenes of action, by careful 
observation, close investigation, and impartial recordings, to provide 
their employers with material for reflection and judgment upon the will, 
capacity, and performance of those entrusted with the direction of the 
loyal armies. It must be obvious that, in the pursuit of these ends, they 
were to become the mainsprings from which the press was to derive its 
influence upon the civil war. It would be difficult to point out any intel 
lectual calling in which the responsibility was graver, the nece ssity of 
capacity and rectitude of purpose higher, the opportunity for good or « vil 
greater, than in that of the army correspondents. With the close of the 
war their occupation is gone. Their ephemeral profession has already 
passed out of existence. The sum of their professional labors is before the 


public. Hence, a brief historical review of their curious career, together 
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with a critical enquiry into the merits and demerits of their performances, | 


SO 


cannot be considered premature. 

The conductors of that portion of the Northern press able and willing 
to bear the expense of being represented upon the theatre of war by special 
reporters, in making provision for army correspondence, at first labored un- 
der the same difficulty that perplexed the conductors of public affairs in the 
loyal North in the early stages of the rebellion, viz., the lack of practical 
experience. There were no precedents, no models for imitation. There had 
been achievements creditable enough in themselves in the way of special 
correspondence during the Mexican war, and by European journals during 
the invasion of the Crimea, the last war in Northern Italy, and the India | 
But with war raging at the very doors of a fast, impatient, | 


insurrection. 
excitable, news-greedy public, accustomed to the most rapid spreading of 
intelligence, greater successes were evidently required. To insure these, the 


first thing to be done was to select men of good natural parts and journalis- 


tic attainments, and the next to provide for the speediest possible transmis- 
sionof the intelligence collected and put into proper form by them. 

In the opening act of our great national drama—the introductory cam- 
paigns of the summer of ’61—these requirements were met without much 
difficulty. With the general impression then prevailing that the war 
would be of brief duration, and fought out upon the confines of the seceded | 
States, men of good capacity and professional standing were found ready 
enough, willing, and even anxious to enjoy the romance of a short war, and 


attain distinction as chroniclers of its glories. And the comparative narrow- 
ness of the scenes of warlike operations, and their proximity to the great 
centres of journalistic activity, made it likewise comparatively easy to transmit 
the fruits of their labors to those who paid for them. 


At that time already, as almost uninterruptedly during the whole of 


the struggle, the attention of the public was principally fixed upon the 
army that gathered for the first invasive movement into Virginia on the 
banks of the Upper Potomac, and to it the main efforts of the managing 
editors of the leading papers of the country were directed. 
fields of military activity at that period, viz., Missouri and West Virginia, 
were of much less importance. 


The two other 


To the former, the presence of John C. 
Fremont, of whom the greatest expectations were then entertained as com 





manding general, attracted a larger share of attention than was bestowed 
upon the latter, and nearly all the prominent journals of both the East and | 
West were represented at his headquarters. 
greater among newspapers than any other outgrowths of human genius and 
industry—as in all rival enterprises, was at no later time more lively and | 
demonstrative than at this initial period. The New York press strove 
hard to maintain the prestige it had so well earned in the past, 
of the ability to bear extraordinary outlay and command the best journal- 
istic talent in the country, by outstripping all its contemporaries both 
in the quality and quantity of its war reports. But neither the daily 
papers of the other great Atlantic, nor those of the leading West- | 
ern, cities were willing to yield the palm to their metropolitan rivals, | 
and resign themselves to drawing upon their columns ; and hence the corre- | 

| 

} 


The spirit of competition— | 


spondents of the several great New York dailies had to compete not only 
among themselves, but also with those of Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and St. Louis papers. In the outset of this race for news, the 
former had the apparent advantage of numbers ; but, notwithstanding, the 
“ provincial” journals proved themselves formidable competitors. 
The first campaigns of the war were the heydays of army correspondents. 
The managing editors not having had an opportunity to test the competence 
of their respective representatives in similar duties, and being without the | 
light of experience themselves, did not attempt to prescribe a course of duty | 
to them, but let them have their own way. Again, in those days of over- 
weening confidence in speedy success, and of easy-going, loose management, 
the reporters found that the gathering of intelligence was a light task. 


What had later in the war to be sought after at the expense of great hard- 
ships and personal risks, was then almost brought to them. In the East and 
West the commanding generals were easily accessible, affable, ready to grant 


to the press any favors solicited. 


Secresy as to plans of campaigns, and the 


numbers and organization of armies, was by no means so well observed as it 


should have been. What could not be ascertained at headquarters, subordi- 
nate commanders, indiscreet from inexperience, or vain enough to secure the 
printing of their names at the risk of indiscretions, were disposed to commu- 
nicate. 

The duties of army correspondents in 1861 were not very onerous. In 
Missouri and West Virginia they had a few weeks of field-service. On the 
Potomac they had to devote themselves, from want of more warlike subjects, 
during the long period of preparation preceding the brief and inglorious first | 


| ing correspondents in the field, work or no work, involved. 
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Bull Run campaign, principally to sketches of camp-life and descriptions of 
And when the 
army finally advanced on Manassas, all but the last of the six days they 
then spent in the field were like time spent upon a pleasure excursion. In 


the appearance of the three months’ soldiery on parade. 


the many months of re-organization and preparation for war on the grandest 
scale, following the deep national disgrace and humiliation of the memorable 
twenty-fourth of June, all but absolute idleness was their welcome or unwel- 
come lot. The public was tired of the stale food of camp pictures, but the 
inactivity of the armies placed it beyond their power to furnish any other. 
Like the Government, the conductors of the press prepared during that long 
interval of rest for the days of activity to come. They had been taught some 
The qualifications of their 

They had become satisfied 


lessons by which they were not slow to profit. 

correspondents had been more or less developed. 
that their efficiency could be greatly promoted by adding to their professional 
They had learned 
that an army correspondent should be as mobile as possible, and as independent 
Accordingly, they 


competency the advantages of certain material auxiliaries. 


of the hospitality of others as circumstances permitted. 


| furnished them with complete campaigning outfits, and made them allow- 


ances for current expenses. Previously, the correspondents were almost 
compelled to surrender part of their independence of judgment from the ne- 
cessity of relying for means of locomotion and physical sustenance upon 
officers, and making return forsuch favors by taking often undeserved notice 
of those extending them. 

The vastness of the proportions which the Northern armies assumed 
in the fall of ’61, induced the most prominent journals to make a cor- 
responding increase in the number of their correspondents. The New 
York papers above all multiplied their representatives with the immense 
host under General McClellan. The wisdom of the employment of many 
correspondents was then fully believed in. 
however, that harmonious co-operation among the several reporters of one 


Subsequent experience proved, 


journal was all but impossible, and that the desired conformity of conception 
and expression was unattainable under this system. One energetic, vigi- 
lant, experienced reporter in each army was in the end found far preferable 
by the most judicious managers. 


From July, 61, until the Army of the Potomac got into motion in the 


Learly spring of ’62, the reporters attached to the Eastern armies enjoyed a 


leisure broken only at long intervals by the Ball’s Bluff, Drainsville, and 
other less consequential affairs, none of which compelled protracted exer- 
tions or hardships. In the West the correspondents were also kept busy 
only during part of the summer, fall, and winter by the fruitless move- 
ment of General Fremont into Southwestern Missouri, the coup de main 
of General Grant upon Belmont, and General Thomas’s brilliant action at 
Mill Spring. The protracted inaction of the armies during this period was 
most trying to the patience of managing editors and proprietors, on account 


| of the heavy expense without adequate returns which the necessity of keep. 


For weeks and 
months they were obliged to lay out hundreds and thousands of dollars, 
often without receiving as many lines of news worth publishing. But these 
inevitable losses they were to undergo more than once in the course of the 
war. 

In the Army of the Potomac a sort of organization of reporters, corre- 
sponding to that of the army, was attempted; by the New York journals. 
The several correspondents of each paper were attached to the different sub- 
divisions of the army, and placed under the direction of one of their number 
as a chief. This plan was followed by nearly all for a long time, but 
adhered to until the close of the war by only one. It had its advantages and 
drawbacks. The latter have already been alluded to. 


At last the time came for continuous, arduous efforts on the part of cor- 
respondents, first in the West by the attacks upon Forts Henry and Donelson, 


and the advance of the army under General Buell from Southern Kentucky 
| into Tennessee ; in the Fast, some weeks later, by the transfer of the Army 


of the Potomac from around Washington to the Peninsula. A sudden, most 
trying transition was then experienced by them. Feeling perfectly sure 
of timely forewarning as to the commencement of active operations, most of 


| them had not subjected themselves to the rigorous discomforts of camp life 


in winter, but taken luxurious quarters at the hotels in various cities close 
to the lines of the armies. From comfortable rooms and sumptuous tables 
they were now hurried to the field, and plunged at once amidst hardships 
that tested the power of endurance even of old campaigners to the utmost. 
Upon steamboats crowded to suffocation, and rendered foul and filthy with 
overloads of soldiers; worrying in the saddle with aching limbs through 
the seas of mire to which the Peninsula and the banks of the Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Cumberland became reduced in that extraordinarily wet 
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season ; exposed for live-long days to wet and ‘cold ; sleeping in leaky tents 
upon soaked ground and moist blankets ; subsisting upon soldiers’ rations— 
they had the amplest opportunity for an immediate realization of the dark 
side of their newly adopted profession. 

-*  Apace with the enlargement of the theatre of war in the spring, summer, 
and early fall of ’62, the range of activity of correspondents kept continu 
ally widening. It embraced not only the main armies of the East and West, 
but likewise all minor operations of smaller bodies. On the Peninsula, and 
subsequently in Northern Virginia and Maryland, in the East ; and success- 
ively in Tennessee, Northern Mississippi, and Alabama and Kentucky, in the 
West, they displayed the greatest industry. But they were also busy in 
Western Virginia, on the coasts of North and South Carolina, in Louisiana 
and Arkansas, as well as in Missouri and Kansas. At no later stage of the 
war was there so much endured ; so much labor required and performed ; so 
Mich ambition, energy, and enterprise shown ; so many successes achieved 
tp correspondents, as during the universal clash of arms and constant flue 
tuations of the tide of fortune that make up the history of that eventful 
year. 

The epoch just described may, indeed, be called the golden age, if the 
expression be admissible, of army correspondents. In it their achievements 
reached the zenith of merit. In the following years, creditable feats of a 
few illustrated the press from time to time. But their average performance 
never again attained the degree of merit that marked it in ‘62. From the 
fall of that year a steady decline became perceptible, and continued to the 
end of the war. This arose from various causes. In the first place, the 
strain on the mind and body imposed by many months of field service was 
more than the constitutions of many of the correspondents could bear. They 


had to endure far more than any member of the army, high or low. They | 


suffered bodily as much from exposure, fatigue, and scanty sustenance. 
Their nerves were as strongly tried by the excitement of battles. And when 


rest came to ojlicers and men, their chief labors commenced. Then long | 


hours, so much needed for repose, had to be devoted, with an over-taxed 
body and weary mind, to the task of preparing for publication the material 
the collection of which had already exhausted them. And this work being 
completed, they had to undergo new anxieties, new exertions, in putting 
their reports on a safe way to their destination. All this required efforts 
that could not be repeated almost daily for weeks—as was, for instance, the 
case on the Peninsula and in General Pope’s and the Antietam campaign— 
without bringing on, sooner or later, a complete physical and intellectual 
prostration. And so it happened that, one after another, the correspond 
ents who set out with the armies in the spring were compelled from sheer 
exhaustion to leave the field and seek recuperation in the North. 


Again, besides heavy toils and hardships, other circumstances conspired 
to make their stay with the armies, by degrees, more and more disagreeable. 
The absolute toleration, including freedom of movement and facilities for 
information at headquarters, conceded to correspondents by the commanding 
generals in ’61, was no longer enjoyed by them. . In the Army of the Poto- 
mac, favoritism in the extension of privileges was exercised according to the 
political predilections of the General-in-chief and several of his lieutenants, 
which greatly hampered the reporters of the so-called radical journals. In 
the West, the restrictions placed upon the pursuit of their profession by the 
formal orders of Generals Halleck and Buell caused them much personal 
embarrassment and even indignity. To avoid this, several preferred to quit 
their work. 

Lastly, they had been taught by experience that the ill feelings created 
by free comments upon the causes and bearings of events coming under 
their immediate notice, in the officers thus reflected upon, became a source 


of petty persecution from which they could not protect themselves. They | 
found that to suppress or disguise the truth was more advantageous, both 


in a personal and professional way, than to tell it unreservedly, and hence 
those with whom the sense of duty and manhood was stronger than the 
love of their wages, threw up their position. 


As previously stated, among the journalists first enlisted as army corre 
spondents there was a fair proportion of men of real talent, well skilled as 
writers, and ambitious to excel in their new calling ; of sound, independent 
judgment, bold expression, and practised observation. Of these, most with- 
drew from the field, for the reasons mentioned, before the close of 62. The 
vacancies left by them could not be filled with equally competent men. A 
tribe succeeded them who possessed neither intelligence, nor education, nor 
character in a degree which fitted them to represent journalism. With 
them a deterioration commenced in the quality of special reports for the 
press from the field, that continued and became more unmistakable from 
campaign to campaign. But of this hereafter: 


THE SUEZ OANAL, 
Mr. Marstt in his recent work on “Man and Nature” has made a most 
instructive survey of the changes, beneficial and disastrous, accomplished 
by the human race on the face of the material world. When we stop to 
reflect on the union of waters hundreds of miles apart, by artificial channels, 
which serve the purposes of navigation even better than the natural cur- 
rents; when we see the locomotives drawing heavytransportation trains 
over mountain ranges like the Semmering Alps, nearly three thousand feet 
high ; when we remember that the masses of mountain rock and the sub- 
aqueous river beds ean be pierced by tunnels; and especially when we think 
of the ocean as threaded by an electric wire flashing messages from Europe to 
America, it seems as if man had been almost omnipesant in executing the 
primeval command, Subdue the earth, and replenish it. 
On the other hand, when we take a map of the world, and trace upon it 
the principal routes of tratlic, observing how the great commercial nations 
are to this day compelled to double the distant capes on the southert 


extremities of Africa and America in order to reach by water the 


bearing lands of Australia and California, and the still more attractive marts 
of India and China, and reflecting that two narrow strips of land, one fifty 
and the other seventy-five miles across, are barriers which human ingenuity 
and enterprise have not yet overcome, it seems as if the earth had been 
enjoined by the Omnipotent to frustrate the powers of man. But in the 
end we believe it will appear that Suez and Panama, narrow isthmuses, 
which a little more or less of geological dynamics might have left in repose 
beneath the Silurian waters, have been upheaved in accordance with a great 
design, first to delay, then to excite and invigorate, and finally to reward 
with victory the enterprise of science, capital, and labor 

Within the last ten years, and especially within the last few months, 
public attention has been directed to the Isthmus of Suez by an enthusiastic 
and indefatigable Frenchman named De Lesseps, who subscribes himself 
with a charming brevity and simplicity “ Minister Plenipotentiary.” If ever 
man had “a mission,” he has. People call him visionary, as they do Cyrus 
Field, as they did Charles Goodyear, as they did Robert Fulton, as they 
have all the great reformers and discoverers and inventors of the world, as 
they will every one who presses with the fervor of faith and singleness of 
purpose an idea which is not in accordance with established notions. He 
has published by himself and his supporters innumerable maps and circulars 
and reports and books to prove the possibility of piercing the Isthmus. He 
has encountered ridicule and opposition in abundance, but his ardor has not 
been checked. He has secured the testimony of scientific engineers ; he has 
gained from the Viceroy of Egypt a charter or firman to go forward; he has 
attracted capital; he has hired the workmen and begun the work; and at 
length he has had the satisfaction of announcing to the commercial world 
that the preliminary rigole or lesser canal is complete, water communication 
is opened from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, and the question of a 
permanent ship canal is demonstrated to be a simple matter of time and 
money. In short, Mr. Lesseps has compelled the whole world to give him a 
hearing, for the solution of the problem on which he is so intently bent 
will affect every portion of the globe. If he opens a channel for ships across 
that little isthmus, no one can foretell the consequences. As the discovery 
of the passage round the Cape by Vasco de Gama transferred the seat of 
eastern commerce from the harbors of the Mediterranean to the Atlantic 
seaboard, it may be that the rising kingdom of Italy, with the celerity of the 
nineteenth century, will hasten to reclaim the prize of which she was robbed 
five centuries ago. 

We shall not at present undertake to answer all the numerous enquiries 
which intelligent persons are now asking respecting the canal. We can 
only allude to a few of the most interesting points 

A canal on the Isthmus of Suez is by no means a novel idea. Indeed, 
hardly any problem of modern engineering goes back so far into antiquity. 
Whether the builders of the Pyramids included in their number any enter- 
prising Mr. Lesseps, we leave the chronologists to decide with all the other 
vexed questions of Egyptian archeology; but if we are to believe the 
authority of Aristotle and Strabo, the well-known King Sesostris proposed 
a canal on the Isthmus somewhat more than three thousand years ago. 
Even those who question this are willing, we believe, to admit that 
the Persian Darius, some five hundred years B.c., and Ptolemy Philadel 
phus, two or ‘three centuries later, did actually construct canals which 
united the waters of the Nile with those of the Red Sea. An account 
of their work, and of that of other rulers in Egypt, has been well put 
together in a volume by Mr. Schleiden on the Isthmus of Suez 

Nothing more than local advantages were considered by the ancients. 


| International benefits were not even dreamed of. Consequently, as Egypt 


decayed, all interest in Egyptian canals perished likewise. The discoveries 
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of the fifteenth century opened the ocean to commerce, and Europe was sat 
isfied with the maritime routes to India. It was not till the keen eye of 
Napoleon, intent on damaging England, rested on the deserted lands of 
Egypt, and enquired into their capabilities, that a project was formed for 
opening a passage from one sea to the other. In 1799 the Imperial engineers 
made a survey of the Isthmus, but, oddly enough, their incompetency or their 
haste was so great that they made a blunder which delayed for more than 
half a century all farther progress. Strabo tells us that Archimedes asserted 
all the waters of the globe to be of one level. Eratosthenes disputed this 
opinion. Napoleon’s levellers confirmed Eratosthenes, and stated with 
mathematical definiteness that the waters of the Red Sea stood on an aver- 
age thirty and a half Parisian feet above those of the Mediterranean at 
Petusium. What sane man would think then of uniting these great seas? 
It was not till 1847 that the French surveys of 1799 were proved to be inac- 
curate. Repeated measurements since that time have demonstrated beyond 
a doubt that the level of the two seas is the same, excepting the slight dif- 
ferences which varying winds and tides may at times produce. On these 
new data, confirming the old theory of Archimedes, Mr. Lesseps has gone 
forward. Having the pow sto, he has tried to move the world. 

An interview in 1854 with Mohammed Said, the Viceroy of Egypt, 
secured to Lesseps the right to form a company for piercing the Isthmus of 


Suez. An association was formed and a plan of operations was matured, in 
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volving a shallow temporary canal from Port Said on the Mediterranean to | 


Suez, and having as an arm or branch a fresh water canal or aqueduct sup- | 


plied with the waters of the Nile. 
laborers and fertility to the soil. 
ticability of uniting by water the two great seas. 
complished. On the 1st of January last, a daily boat service was established 
between Port Said and Suez and between Ismailia and Zagazig. A large 
bark, carrying twenty-five or thirty persons, and drawn by a steam-tug, ac- 
complished the distance of ninety miles from sea to sea in twenty-four hours. 
Goods and passengers, Mr. Lesseps announces, can now be transported “ be- 
tween the seas on.a continuous line of water at least one metre and twenty 
inches in depth and fifteen metres in breadth.” 
strated in April last to the representatives from the Chambers of Commerce 
in different cities of the world. So much at least is accomplished. It cer- 
tainly promises well for the still greater undertaking of a ship canal. Eng- 
land, it is true, looks with apprehension and distrust on these projects; not 
so France, Italy, and Southern Germany. A short time more is needed to 
determine who is right. 


The former was to demonstrate the prac- 
These ends are now ac- 


These facts were demon- 


ome 


PURE INTEREST. 

In the year 1697 a curious publication made its appearance in Paris, en- 
titled “‘ The Epistles of Pére Daniel,” and in the following year portions of it 
were translated into English and embodied in a pamphlet published 
London. 
flict between duty and interest. 


The latter was to furnish drink for the | 


This pamphlet contains the particulars of a singular case of con- | 


We are informed that as long ago as the middle of the sixteenth century | 
5S LJ * 


the rate of interest allowed by law in China was thirty per cent. per annum, and 
the Roman Catholic missionaries in that country being sorely perplexed be- 
tween their desire for investing their savings on such profitable terms, and the 
dread of committing the crime of usury, endeavored to satisfy their con- 
sciences by submitting a question to the then Pope Vincent X., who there. 


upon ordered the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide to be convened | 


for the purpose of considering and determin.ng it. This was in the year 
1645. The question, as put by the enterprising monks in China, was as fol- 
lows: 


“In the kingdom of China it is settled by law that thirty per cent. may 
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dorsers’’—or whether they finally made their fortunes and retired to brown- 
stone palaces on the romantic banks of the Tung-pui, history does not mention. 
Let it suffice us that in the answer of the Sacred Congregation are contained 
the elements of a profound economical truth. 

Herein for the first time in ecclesiastical history do we meet with that 
well-defined distinction between interest and insurance which was familiar 
enough to the ancients, but which in mediaeval and modern times has been 
entirely overlooked, in a too literal construction of the texts of Leviticus xxv 
and Deuteronomy xxiii. ; and we reproduce this remarkable answer of the 
Sacred Congregation less on account of its curious nature than with the 
object of bringing the principle upon which it is founded to the attention of 
modern legislators. 

In Mrs. Speir’s “ Life in India” (London, 456, pp. 162-163) it is related that 
in the Hindoo code of Menu, which, if our memory is correct, Colebrook 
ascribed to the thirteenth or fourteenth century B.c., the subjects of insur- 
ance and interest, considered apart, are treated on with the most remarkable 
elaboration. But besides this, other evidence exists that the word in the 
Bible translated into English as “usury,” signified to the ancient races of 
Asia what the § pure” interest. The code of 
any allows pure interest to be taken as follows : 


‘ A lender of money may take in addition to his capital : 
From certain classes - 1} per cent. monthly. 
From a Brahman - - - - 2 percent. monthly. 
From a Kohatriya or soldier - - - 8 per cent. monthly. 
From a Vaisya or husbandman — - - 4 percent. monthly. 
From a Sudra or mechanic’ - - - 5 per cent. monthly. 


“ 


sacred Congregation terms 


The lender may accept less but can never demand more than these rates. 
Taking the period of time to which this singular ordinance relates (1300 or 
1400 years B.c.) into consideration, and remembering that the rate of interest 
invariably falls with increased wealth, just as the price of labor falls 
with increased supplies of labor, it is seen to be impossible that these rates 
in those days could have included the element of insurance. 
the direct evidence afforded by the distinction made in this ancient code 
between interest and insurance, we derive an additional proof that this dis- 
tinction was peculiar to the ancients, from the low rate of interest for the 
loan of his capital which the law compelled the Hindoo money-lender to 
accept. 

Hume, the English historian, speaks of the 
accident in language which has great effect on men’s ideas.” We desire to 
see a further step taken in the same direction, and the terms pure interest 
and mixed interest adopted in our codes of law in the place of interest, for 


So that besides 


vord interest as “a lucky 


| we are convinced that such a plan as this will do more than anything else to 


modify the ill effects of our present usury statute. Were it once commonly 
understood that what is now termed interest is a mixture not only of interest 
and insurance but sometimes of wages also, it would not be long before the 
usury laws would be so amended that the word pure would be placed be- 
fore every occurrence of the word interest. 

That the term interest, as commonly employed, possesses altogether too 
comprehensive a meaning for the important part which it plays in our statute- 
books, must be evident to the most casual observer. It would therefore 
seem desirable that a definite meaning should be attached to it without loss 
of time, and, if necessary, that it should bé divided and subdivided into other 
words. 

The Government of the United States is to-day borrowing money in this 
city at seven-thirty per cent. interest, and yet the rate in Wall Street is but 
four per cent. The pawn-broker receives twenty-four per cent., while the 
savings-bank allows but five, at the same time that wealthy brokers pay 


each other one-fourth of one per cent. for a single day’s loan of gold. Prime 


| endorsed notes are quoted at six per cent., and single signatures pass at ten 


be taken for money lent, without any regard of ceasing lucre or emerging | 


damage te him thatiends. “Tis demanded, whether it be lawful to receive 
the said thirty per cent. as established by law of the kingdom, though no 
cessation of lucre intervene or emeé rgent damage ? The motive for doubting is 
the danger which occurs that he that received the principal may be absent 
or fly, or that he may be backward in paying, or that the creditor may be 
forced to go to law, or the like.” 

And the answer, as rendered by the Sacred Congregation, was as follows : 

“The Congregation judges that for money immediately and PURELY lent, 
nothing is to be taken above the principal ; but if anything be received by 
reason ‘of a probably intervening danger, as in the case, they are not to be 
disquieted, so that regard be had to the quality and probability of the danger, 
and proportion be kept between danger and interest. 

What benefit this decision proved to the members—whether they “shaved” 
the greenbacks of the Flowery Kingdom at a profitable discount, and begged 
for more on the ground that a national debt isa blessing—whether they “ did” 
commercial bills on the “Street” of Pekin at a lower rate for “ prime en- 


or twelve. And yet the law ignorantly confounds all these incongruous 
transactions with one another, and condemns them all under heavy penalties 
to be measured by one standard—that of seven per cent. per annum. 

If I borrow $10,000 on call (é. ¢., subject to the instant demand of the 
lender), and pledge for the security of the sum 100 shares of stock worth 
in the open market to-day $13,000, it is evident that the lender runs little 
or no risk of the loss either of the principal or the interest, and that he per 
forms no further labor than to draw his check for the amount. He is 
therefore ready to make the loan at a very low rate. 
action at 4 per cent. per annum. 


The result is a trans- 
But when the Government comes forward 


for a loan to run for twenty-three years, yet making it optional with itself 


whether it will take it up in eight years or not, and furnishing no specific 
and immediately controllable and realizable security to the lender, it is evi- 
dent that although no labor is required of the latter, yet that something of 
the “cessation of lucre” and “emergent damage” enters into the bargain, and 
that the same should be paid for. In other words, risk attaches itself to 
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the transaction, and its extent is exactly measured by the difference between 
the rate at which the first instanced transaction was consummated and the 
rate at which the par bonds of the Government are now selling—we mean 
those without any accrued interest upon them. This difference is three 
thirty per cent., the interest on the bonds being seven-thirty per cent. 

Again, when an indulgent “ uncle” of Chatham Street is appealed to for a 
further supply of the “ rhino,” though usually lent upon tolerably safe security 
both for principal and interest, yet it should not be forgotten that out of the 
twenty-four per cent. which we promise to pay him, twenty per cent. of it is 
hardly more than a fair compensation—first, for the labor which he is com- 
pelled to devote to the examination of the frequently disgusting looking 
collaterals which are presented for hypothecation ; next, for the odium con- 
nected with the business, and which he is obliged to labor under; and 
lastly, for the risk (not a very great one, to be sure, but much greater than 
is commonly supposed) of being cheated in the value of the goods upon 
which the loan is demanded, as well as their being stolen, in which latter 
case he may be called upon to disgorge the collateral and lose the loan 
besides. 

Thus we perceive that in every transaction of money-lending, what is 
usually denominated interest is really composed of three elements. These 
elements are—pure interest, insurance, and labor of superintendence. The 
value of the first is determined by the competition of loanable capital for 
employment; the value of the second is determined by the degree of risk 
which enters into the transaction ; and the value of the third is determined 
by the amount of the personal labor required to conduct the transaction— 
the element of insurance, however, generally forming the chief item in the 
price of loans of capital. 

Why then shall the law, which it is plain enough only intends to limit 
the rate of pure interest, be applied to limit insurance and to limit wages ? 
Is it not clearly beyond the province of any lawgiver, at least in this country, 
to limit the price of labor? Is it not as clearly beyond his lawful power to 
limit the price of insurance risks? And do not both labor and insurance, 
when left to their own free action and to the natural law of competition, 
settle down to the lowest rate at which they can profitably be undertaken, 
so that no fear can possibly exist that they will be overrated and the necessi- 
tous poor made to suffer? 
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obtained at great expense, and forming a 
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| two fine portraits, ete. An edition of only 100 copies will be offered for 


sale, at five dollars each. It is to be hoped that it is only the forerunner of 


Literature. 


a life of Everett, and collection of his correspondence, etc., worthy of the 
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subject, and for which ample material exists. 


THe publishers’ announcements of forthcoming original works continue; =_ wy, George Wingrove Cooke, whose decease is recorded in the 

. ° 5 5 ’ . . . : 
to be excessively meagre, except in one direction, which threatens to absorb obituary of the week, was a type of a class of literary men in England 
all the book-making interest for some time to come. The war we have just | }poueht into existence by the power of the periodical press. He was 


emerged from has passed through its newspaper phases, and is already fast 
becoming historical. The pen has already replaced the sword in the hands 
of many of our most accomplished officers, and though there is a danger 
that the thing may be overdone, war stock is at present at a premium 
Among other enterprises of the kind, Messrs. Har- 
by Major 


originally, a barrister of fair standing, and known by some professional 
works, a Life of Bolingbroke, and his “ History of Italy,” in three volumes— 
a book that there is yet no 
;and politics, A fluent pen 
Times newspaper, and from thenceforward the titles and subjects of his 
is expected 


substitute for in the library of English history 
and a lively style led to his connection with the 


among literary wares. 
pers have in press “History of the United States Cavalry,’ 


’ 


| works show that a special correspondent or ‘ commissioner” 


Brackett ; “ The Story of the Great March ;” “ Diary of General Sherman’s | 


Campaign through Georgia,” by an anonymous author; and their great 
* Pictorial History of the Rebellion.” Mr. C. B. Richardson, who is brought 
in contact with the army by his “ United Service Magazine,” is naturally 
deeply engaged in the preparation of books of this class. He will publish 
“History of the Army of the Potomac,” by William Swinton ; “ Sherman 


and his Campaigns,” by Cols. Bowman and Irwin ; “Grant and his Cam- 


“to put a girdle round the earth” almost as quickly as Shakespeare’s 
Puck. His “China and Lower Bengal,” “ Inside Sebastopol,” and “Con- 
quest and Colonization in North Africa,” mark different stages of his pro- 
fessional progresses, and are works of authority. He was a much more 
finished writer than Dr. Russell, and, by many, was preferred as a narrator 
He died prematurely at 51 years of 


at once picturesque and trustworthy. 


age. 


paigns,a Military Biography,” by H. Coppie. These will probably be the 


: ; : : oo ‘ , A critical notice in the last number of the “ North American Review” 
classic works on their respective subjects. Mr. Swinton’s powers as a writer 


does good service by exposing the wholesale plagiarism committed by the E 





are well known, and he has enjoyed an unequalled command of official 
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and “Review of Grand Military 
Operations,’ They are enterprises that no 
English publisher has ever dared to venture on. Amidst this din of war 
must not be overlooked a work by Dr. J. W. Draper, whose “ Intellectual 
Development of Europe” is highly praised by foreign critics. It is entitled 
“ Thoughts on American Civil Polity,” and will be brought out by Messrs. 
Harpers. 


standard works, “Life of Napoleon’ 


‘ description. The fact of the literal copying from one volume to another is 
are conspicuous among them. . Mie p 
proved by various local errors and misplacements, which betray the awkward 
transference, and the meanness of the action is heightened by a disingenuous 
notice in the preface of Mr. Bartlett’s book. An act like this in the present 
state of intimate literary intercourse between the two countries is worse 
| than a crime, because a blunder, while literary detectives exist to expose such 
| shameless pillage of another’s work. 


—The publication of Dr. Livingstone’s new book of “ African Travel and 
Exploration on the Zambesi River and its Tributaries” is postponed until 
the autumn season, ostensibly on account of the time required for the pre- 
paration of the map. Meanwhile the author has started on a fresh expedi- 
: tion, with ample means, furnished by both public and private liberality—the 


—The Cavaliere de Rossi, the great living authority on Christian art at 
Rome, has just brought out from the pontifical press the first volume of a 
|. grand “ Iilustrated History and Description of the Catacombs.” 
| to supply the want of an authentic guide to these deeply interesting remains, 
| which the colossal French work of Perret failed to satisfy, from the licence 
| given to his pencil in improving and beautifying the often rude originals of 
The antiquarian research of de Rossi has produced full docu 





It promises 


scene of which will lie to the north of his former journeys. His purpose 
is to unravel the mysteries connected with the great fresh-water lakes— |). ‘ 
; | his drawings. 
salir . “ee , : ‘ mentary evidence of the continual attention the catacombs received, and the 
on their situation, position, connection, etc., broached by Captain Burton and | 


a grep liege . )eare bestowed on their adornments, such as we now see them, by pious 
others. The“ secret of Africa” cannot long be preserved from so ardent | 
an explorer, 


Nyassa, Tanganizka, and Nyanza, and to set at rest the conflicting theories 


| Christians and pilgrims up to about the time of the destruction of the 
Roman empire. The consequent confusion of the state and upheaval of 

—Literary men are coming forward with unusual force at the general | social life led to their gradually falling into neglect, until after a century or 
election now imminent in England, and it is pleasant to see intellectual | two the very existence of these remarkable monuments had perished out of 
work gradually elevated in public estimation, and regarded as a claim to | memory, and re-discovery in the seventeenth century revealed a perfectly 
distinction. In the suburban borough of Lambeth, Mr. Thomas Hughes, fresh world of wonders to ecclesiastica’ archzeologists whose treasures have 
the Chancery barrister and world-renowned “Tom Brown of Rugby,” isthe | hitherto been only explored in part. De Rossi’s work is in quarto, fully il 
prominent candidate. The amalgamated laboring men of the district have | lustrated with chromo-lithographs of the several paintings, ete., that do 





put forth an address reminding their fellow-workmen that he has written 
much and nobly in their cause, as well as supported it with his purse. At 
Manchester, Mr. Walter Bagehot, editor of the Economist, and a chief writer | time to become a student of “ Bacon’s Works,” yet how curiously a general 
in “ The National Review ” on literary and historical subjects, will probably | observation of the great statesman, derived from his observation of life, was 
At Edinburgh, Mr. Maclaren, formerly editor of the Scotsman, 
In Westminster, Mr. Mill’s friends are busy de 
fending him from the bigoted and unfounded attacks made on his presumed 


credit to the present state of Italian art. 


—Few will suppose that the busy life of our late President allowed him 


be chosen, realized in the practice of Abraham Lincoln, the following note from his 


will be brought forward. “ Essays” (p. 94. Cambridge, 1863), will show : “ Some have in readinesse so 
| many Tales and Stories, as there is nothing they would insinuate but they 
religious principles, and he may well be gratified with the faults that have | can wrap it into a Tale: which serveth both to keepe themselves more in 
caused men like Dr. Thirwall (Bishop of St. David’s), Rev. F. D. Maurice, | Guard, and to make others carry it with more pleasure.” 

and George Grote to spring forward with the most earnest assurance of | 


: " —A valuable addition to the small stock of English musical literature is 
sympathy and confidence. 


| made by the appearance of “Carl Maria von Weber: the Life of an Artist. 
From the German of his Son, Baron Max von Weber.” The original work 
has been subjected to some trifling condensation by the translator, Mr. J. P. 
lation, so that each owner of a copy may indulge a fecling of pride in its| Simpson, but the main features, derived from Weber’s own diaries and let- 


—The prevalent taste for small editions of books, printed in the most | 
luxurious style, and restricted by their limited number from general cireu- | 





possession, receives illustration in a “‘ Memorial of Edward Everett” now | ters, are fully given. They afford one of the most interesting pictures ever 
about to be issued at Boston. put on record of the true artistic spirit, the sufferings and triumphs of 
an enthusiastic temperament conjoined with a body so frail as to make his 


It contains a memoir by Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, eulogies by most of the distinguished men of Massachusetts, 
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life one long disease, that finally succumbed under the extra exertions and 
discouraging incidents of a visit to England, undertaken in the hope of 
securing a provision for his family. The translator well says that the rela- 
tive position of wealth and genius remained until a recent date a blot upon 
the civilization of the country. The details of Weber's treatment in 
England, except by a few who could sympathize with him, are of painful 
interest, and reveal a state of feeling that certainly could not exist at the 
present day in the higher classes of society. 

—It is said that Prince Napoleon, while under his present exclusion from 
political functions, owing to the tenor of his famous speech at Ajaccio, is 
solacing himself with literary composition, and is engaged on a “ History of 
the Bonaparte Family.” The contributions to science and letters of this 
remarkable race—since the year 1530, when one of its ancestors wrote the 
vivid account of the sack of Rome by the Constable de Bourbon, which has 
been translated by the Emperor—are important, and would alone serve to 
stamp it with individuality. The beautiful works on natural history by 
the Prince de Canino (Charles Lucien Bonaparte) are found in all our great 
libraries, and entitle him to rank high among scientific naturalists. His 
brother Lucien, now residing in England, is equally devoted to philological 
studies, and has spent immense sums in collecting and printing materials 
for illustrating the most obscure dialects of Europe. They amount to nearly 
one hundred separate publications, One of the most curious among them is 
“The Song of Solomon” in twenty-four English dialects (a labor certainly be- 
yond the powers of any native antiquary), and perhaps the most valuable a 
translation of the Bible into the ancient Basque or Euskarian language, 
which is just completed. Prince Lucien is said to prefer his favorite pursuit 
to political distinction, and to have refused to leave his library for any posi 
tion in the state his Imperial cousin could bestow. The Emperor himself 
is, independently of his Life of Caesar, a voluminous author. There is no ques- 
tion that his researches on artillery have helped materially to bring about the 
improvements in that arm that promise to change the whole art of war. 
But strange as it may seem, it is his uncle, Napoleon I, that stands forth as 
perhaps the most copious writer of the century. The great collection of his 
letters now publishing by an Imperial commission has already reached its 
seventeenth volume in quarto, though running down no later than 1804, It 
contains 1,400 letters, so that the whole number is something immense—and 
to this must be added his youthful writings, the works dictated at St. Helena, 


ete. The readiest parallel to this industry (in a minor degree, however) may | 


be found in the Duke of Wellington. About thirty large and closely printed 
volumes of his “ Despatches,” “General Orders,” ete., have appeared, and it is 
understood that much matter remains behind that perhaps the present gene 
ration may not see. These thirty volumes contain probably twice as much 


matter as the hundred volumes of Sir Walter Scott’s writings. It is certainly | 
worthy of remark that the two busiest men in Europe should, in mere bulk | 


of composition, exceed those who were engaged in that pursuit alone, and 
affords a noticeable instance of the power to make time that concentration of 
will and energy command. 

—Among the scientific investigations that claim the largest share of at- 
tention at this moment, the rescarch after evidence attesting an occupancy 
of the earth by races of men earlier in time than was formerly held to be 
consistent with historic analysis or the records of revelation, is undoubtedly 
pre-eminent. The transactions of learned societies all over Europe are occu 
pied with accounts of new discoveries of bone caverns, lake dwellings, stone 
implements, and other traces of the primeval inhabitants of the northern 
hemisphere. So ample indeed is the testimony, when once people’s eyes 
are opened to a sense of its value, that a digest of the various discoveries 
now in progress, archeological, anatomical, geological, etc., all bearing on the 
great question—the antiquity of man on the earth—becomes more than 
ever necessary. Fortunately it has been performed intelligently and trust 
worthily by two English books published during the present season: “ Re 
searches into the Early History of Mankind and the Development of Civ- 


ilization,” by E. B. Tyler (J. Murray), and “ Prehistoric Times, as Illustrated 


by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages,” 
by John Lubbock, F.R.S. (Williams & Norgate). The latter gentleman has 
been long engaged in investigating the question by personally visiting and 
carefully examining all the localities famous in the history of discovery, 
as the bone caves of Central France, where remains of men, and even rude 
works of imitative art, are found in juxtaposition with the relics of the 
rein-deer, the mammoth, the rhinoceros, and long extinct animals; the 
lake habitations of Switzerland ; the shell mounds of Denmark and Scot- 
land ; the gravel pits in the drift of the Valley of the Somme, where the 
position of the flint implements disinterred by M. Boucher de Perthes first 
rave rise to the enquiries now pointing to scientific certainties. Very 
numerous illustrations of the different classes of remains are given, and the 


whole evidence is lucidly summed up in the concluding chapters, where the 
usages and habits of savage tribes now existing are drawn upon for the 
analogies that throw light on the condition of the prehistoric races of the 
earth. The great problem of all—from whence the power to rise in the 
scale of civilization was derived : whether it was merely the continued and 
progressive application of forces, that we see in their first contest with ani 
mate and inanimate nature, struggling for the assurance of a rude animal 
existence, or whether the necessary energy was imparted by outward press- 
ure—is yet amystery. The slow and painful steps that the self-evolution 
of our present civilization would require make a demand upon the chron- 
ology of history that its most accepted systems are by no means equal to 
meet. 

—When the study of old English literature was confined to a few 
persons and regarded rather as a learned luxury than as a branch of 
enquiry interesting to any person of cultivation, and essential for a proper 
understanding of his native language, it is not surprising that the publica 
tions connected with it should be few in number and weighty in price, and 
consequently entirely beyond the reach of those now most interested in such 
pursuits. A better day has since dawned for literary antiquaries, and 
among the symptoms of it may be noted the establishment of “ The Early 
English Text Society,” for the purpose of printing in a correct, but cheap 
and unostentatious form, original or imperfectly edited works illustrative of 
the growth of the language and its literature. Five or six volumes ar 
already issued, and progress has been made in accomplishing one object of 
the Society, which is to render accessible all the metrical romances con- 


previous to the compilation of the well known prose digest of them, the 


nected with the Cycle of King Arthur in their earliest existing form, 


“ Morte d’Arthur.” Sir Gawain is already published, and Sir Lancelot du 
Lake in preparation. The Society also proposes to print the remaining 
unedited Pre-Wycliffite versions of the Scripture, particularly one from a MS. 
of the thirteenth century in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, which 
has some characteristics in common with that philological treasure, “ The 
Ormulum,” whose value and significance in English linguistics was first 
prominently brought out by our countryman, George P. Marsh, in his 
‘Lectures on Early English Literature.” Mr. Morris, one of the secretaries 
of the Society, has also in preparation a Reading Book intended to facilitate 
| the study of early English. It will be not only the first work of the kind, 
| but it will mark an advanced stage in the treatment of its subject, being 
far more critical in its strictures on the various old dialectic forms of the 
language than any previous work. 


—The accidental discovery of the remains of Dante twelve days after 


the great national celebration of the anniversary of his birth seems to bear 
every mark of verisimilitude, and must be accepted as one of those coinci- 
dences that defy calculation, though most of us can parallel them with in- 
stances as inexplicable. Nearly two hundred years have passed since those 


hallowed ashes were stealthily removed from their resting place to shield 
| them from fanatical outrage or (on this authorities differ) misjudging honors 
that would have deprived Ravenna of their custody. The place of the 
deposit continued unknown till the time above mentioned, when some work 
| men, engaged in repairing a building adjacent to the cathedral, met with a 
hollow space in the wall rudely excavated, and containing what an inscrip- 
tion by the depositor, F. Sarti, pr ved to be the bones of the great poet The 
skeleton was complete, with the exception of the lower jaw and some of the 
finger-joints. A subsequent examination of the tomb of Dante showed that 
it was empty, with the exception of these missing portions—so that the 


identification was perfect. The erection of a monument worthy of the 


poet’s fame now agitates artistic Italy. Its locality, style, etc., offer an im- 


mense field for discussion that promises to be amply filled. 


—The new “ Life of Jesus,” by Dr. David Strauss, has been translated 
into English, but as yet no publisher has ventured to announce its appear 
ance. Though it is of a much more popular character than his former work 
of the same name, so admirably translated by Miss Evans, presenting rather 
a historical summary of the results of criticism than an exposition of its 
progress, there is little enquiry for Continental speculation in England. 
The work of Renan, which convulsed the rest of Europe, has barely met with 
demand enough to clear off a single edition. The tacit censorship of the 
press, exercised by the general theological conservative spirit, is so strong 
that every publisher is anxious to avoid the possible charge of being acces- 

| sory to the circulation of infidel books. 

| —The extraordinary rise in the value of articles of virtu, paintings, etc., 
in France since the establishment of the Second Empire, is well known to 
all who have occasion to become acquainted with the commercial side of the 
| fine arts. Rare books have long experienced the same increased valuation, 
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and the bibliophiles of Paris have just noticed that at the recent sale of the 
reserved portion of the stock of M. Techauer (who may be called the “ Pick 
ering” of the French book trade) a larger sum was realized for a single 
day’s sale—147,000 francs—than had ever before been known 


since, one day’s sale of the library of M. Solur amounted to 116,000 francs, 


Two years 


and one day’s sale of the books of his son-in-law, M. Leopold Double, brought 
113,000 francs, which were the largest amounts previously reached. 
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RUSSELL'S “CANADA.” * 


Mr. RvssEtu’s style in that part of the book before us descriptive of his 
own travel, is not materially different from that in which his “diary” was 
written, and perhaps most of those who read this voluine will wish that it 
had been entirely devoted to such description, rather than in considerable 
part to a treatise on provincial politics. His accounts of railroad journeys, 
interviews with living men, and the impressions made on his mind by them, 
are always lively and interesting; his colloquial forms of expression inter- 
spersed with rether too many Latin and French quotations, his anecdotes 
and exclamations give a zest to his words not unlike the pleasure derived 
from the conversation of an active-minded traveller. The first ten chapters 
on Canada are full of vivid pictures of personal suffering in hotel and car, 
the beauty of Niagara, the falls of Montmorency, sleigh rides, local stories, 
and the thousand other amusing and characteristic novelties (novel at least in 
connection with the narrator) which lend their charm to writing of this kind. 
The remainder of the book, however, is given entirely to the discussion of 
the politics, history, military and industrial position of Canada, and here we 
miss the light touch and easy flow of the Zimes’ correspondent; nor do 
we find in their place the broad and enlightened views of a philosophical 
writer ; we miss the little bits of French and the negro and Irish anecdotes, 
and we have not much to compensate us for the loss. 

Although our English friends appear to entertain an idea that all our 
thoughts, magnetized by Canadian attraction, turn like the needle to the 
north, our real ignorance of facts in connection with the British possessions 
in America would somewhat surprise them. This ignorance it is as well to 
dispel. 


Canada, with an area of 357,000 square miles, numbers 2,500,000 inhabi- | 


tants. The greater portion of this vast colony has little or no population; 
the names with which the map is covered being those of wide rivers, wooded 
townships, and railroads spanning the wastes between young settlements and 


the one or two old cities. Stretching on one side far to the north, it reaches 


the cold and desolate plains of Labrador ; on the southwest a fertile penin- | 


sula is bounded by Huron and Ontario, Lake Erie, Georgian Bay, and the 
Niagara. Lower Canada, with its old French families and feudal law of de- 
scent, has never flourished, though its military history, with the sieges of 


Montreal and Quebec, have given it greater fame than has been acquired by | 


the quieter but more thriving province to the west, with its commercial 
capital at Toronto, its long lines of railway, and immense lake coast. Every 
one buys relics at Montreal and Quebec ; few reflect on the vastly superior 
importance of peninsular Canada in the future of America. Upper Canada 
is Protestant ; Lower Canada is Catholic; Upper Canada has a temperate 


climate, Lower Canada is comparatively cold—one preserving in its institu- | 


tions a remnant of the feudal system, is shut out from intercourse with the 
States to the South ; while the other, freer in its institutions, surrounded on 


every side by the enterprise and activity of a kindred race, feels their influ- | 


ence. The difference in the increase of inhabitants between the two is re- 
markable. In 1770 two hundred people were living in Canada West ; in 


1791, the number had swelled to 50,000; in 1841, to 465,000; ten years later, 
this number was more than doubled. The population of the eastern colony, 
however, which contained 8,000 souls nearly a century before the time when 


her neighbor could only boast of two hundred, only numbered 890,000 in | 


1851, when 952,000 was the number claimed by Canada West. Mr. Russell 
gives the following table to show the relative progress in the cultivation of 
land of the two provinces : 


UPPER CANADA, LOWER CANADA. 


Year. No. acres cultivated. No. acres cultivated. 
1831 2,065,913 818,432 
18-44 2,802,317 2,166,101 
1851 3,605,376 3,695,763 


Notwithstanding the essential differences of temperature, however, the 
whole country is productive. The author of a pamphlet, published by 
authority of the Bureau of Agriculture, observes : 

“The climate of Canada is in some measure exceptional, especially 
that of the peninsular portion. The influence of the great lakes is very 

** Canada: its Defences, Condition, and Resources. Being a second and conclud. 
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strikingly felt in the elevation of winter temperatures, and in the reduc- 
tion of summer heats. East and west of Canada, beyond the influence 

of the lakes, as in the middle of the States of New York and f[owa, 
the greatest extremes prevail—intense cold in winter, intense heat in sum 
mer, and to these features may beadded their usual attendant, drought. 

** Perhaps the popular standard of the adaptation of climate to the pur- 
poses of agriculture is more suitable for the present occasion than a reference 
to monthly and annual means of temperature. Much information is conveyed 
in the simple narration of facts bearing upon fruit culture. From the head of 
Lake Ontario round by the Niagara frontier, and all along the Canadian 
shores of Lake Erie, the grape and peach grow with luxuriance, and ripen 
to perfection in the open air, without the slightest artificial aid. The island 
of Montreal is distinguished everywhere for the fine quality of its apples, 
and the island of Orleans, below Quebec, is equally celebrated for its plums. 
Over the whole of Canada the melon and tomato acquire large dimensions, 
and ripen fully in the open air, the seeds being planted in the soil toward 
the latterend of April, and the fruit gathered in September. Pumpkins and 
squashes attain gigantic dimensions; they have exceeded 300 pounds in 
weight in the neighborhoed of Toronto. Indian corn, hops, and tobacco 
are common crops, and yield fair returns. Hemp and flax are indigenous 
plants, and can be cultivated to any extent in many parts of the province. 
With a proper expenditure of capital, England could be made quite inde 
pendent of Russia, or any other country, for her supply of these valuable 
products.’ ” 

Apropos of the growth of population, Mr. Russell falls into a curious and 
rather common fallacy: it is that of comparing two countries by their in 
crease per cent. and not by the actual numbers. Quoting Mr. Sheridan 
Hogan, “the writer of a prize essay on Canada of no ordinary excellence,” he 
says (p. 213): “ In 1800 the population of the United States was 5,305,925. In 
1850 it was 20,250,000. The increase was therefore 300 percent. nearly. In 
1811 the population of Upper Canada was 77,000, and in 1851 it was 952,000, 
an increase of over 1,100 per cent. in forty years.” 
same effect are collected. But adopting this basis of calculation, what 

| results do we arrive at? According to Mr. Russell and Mr. Hogan, if the 
Canadians had numbered two hundred in 1811, and in forty years their 
number had grown to be 2,200, they would have shown as great progress as 
is manifested in the difference between 77,000 and 952,000! or if, starting 
with a population of tio, the census at the end of forty years had proved 
that twenty-two were living in their stead, the result would have been much 
more surprising than the development of the United States. The statement 
of the proposition lays bare its absurdity ; but it is appeals to “facts” such 


Some other statistics to the 


as these which throw a cloud over the value of figures, and cause men to 
sneer at the worth of statistical tables. 


The provincial and colonial character of the Canadians, the influence of 
their neighbors’ and their own democratic tendencies, of England’s and 
their own aristocratic prejudices, their sentiment of loyalty to the home 
Government, their mixed population, are so complicated in their effects upon 
the natural development of character and institutions as to make a predic 
tion of Canada’s future no easy task. That school of English politicians 
}of which Mr. Russell is a disciple, which, acknowledging that some time 
|Canada must become independent, is unwilling that any steps should 
be taken either to impede or retard her progress, is now represented by the 
existing British Ministry. It prefers to let her drift into independence 
rather than assist her to freedom and nationality. Unwilling that a prece 
dent so fatal to the imperial sway as the concession of sovereign rights to a 
| colony should be authorized by the ‘mperial Government, it chooses rather 
to let time settle the question than with ready generosity to anticipate its 
subjects’ needs. It will not, in short, do anything. It says, “ Our in- 
dustrious daughter is not aware when females reach the age of majority ; 
for heaven’s sake, let us be the last to impart that dangerous know 
| ledge ; let us wait at least till she has determined to leave her maternal 
“At some day,” says Mr. Russell, “ near or remote, Canada 
must become either independent in whole or in part, or a portion of a 
foreign State. It will be of no small moment for those then living in 
| Great Britain whether they have alienated the affection or have won the 
| hearts of the newly-created power.” Mr. Russell wishes that all may be 
| done at home that is possible to help the Canadians, if they will help 
| themselves; that every means may be used to stimulate their loyalty and 
; make the country what, in his opinion, it should be—a rich, flourishing, 
| but dependent child of the imperial parent. The intentions of the Gov 
ernment are plainly shown in the recent interview between the Duke of 
Somerset, Earl de Grey, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Cardwell, M.P., on be- 
half of the Ministry, and a delegation sent by Governor-General Lord 
Monck, at a recommendation of the Committee of the Executive Council, 
for the purpose of conferring on subjects of importance to Canada. The 
conference was to embrace the consideration of five points: “1. The 
proposed confederation of the British North American provinces, and the 
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means whereby it can be most speedily effected. 2. The arrangements 
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necessary for the defense of Canada in the event of war arising with the 


ich the same 





United States, and the extent to wl should be shared be 





tween Gr Britain and Canada. 3. The steps to be taken with reference 
to the reciprocity treaty, and the rights conferred by it upon the United 
States. 4. The arrangements necessary for the settlement of the North-west 
Territory and Hudson’s Bay Company's claims. 5. And generally, upon the ex 
isting critical state of affairs, by which Canada is most seriously affected.” As 
to the first subject the commissioners could obtain only a vague assurance that 
“every proper means of influence” would be used to carry into effect with- 
out delay the proposed confederation. On the second point the Ministry 
promise, in case Canada undertakes the primary liability for the defensive 
works recommended and offers sufficient security, to apply to Parliament 
for a guarantee for the amount required, and that the armaments for the 
works should be furnished by England; but as to naval force on Lake 
Ontario, nothing could be done in time of peace further than the maintenance 
of a specified number of ships ; in time of war England would do her duty. 
As to the reciprocity treaty, Sir Frederick Bruce has received instructions 
to negotiate for its renewal. On the subject of the Northwestern Territory, 
the Cabinet agree to apply to the imperial Parliament for a guarantee for a 
loan to be raised by Canada for the purpose of purchasing from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, on being satisfied that the indemnity offered them was 
reasonable. The “ existing critical state of affairs” was referred to in a very 
gentlemanly way, and the delegation was told that England fully acknow 
ledged the obligation of defending every portion of the empire with all the 
resources at her command. 

It was a sorry day for England when, having planted her civilization and 
religion in the four quarters of the globe, she became an “ empire.” Thirteen 
colonies demanded some semblance of self-government ; it was denied them, 
and the “empire” was shorn of its fairest part. Now another colony, 
just struggling into manhood, hardly knowing its own powers, wishing to 
be independent, yet loyal to the mother country with all the loyalty of 
Englishmen, is neither assisted to become free nor protected as a dependent. 
Canadian institutions are on the whole democratic, notwithstanding the 
feudal tenures of the lower province ; no Canadian aristocracy sits in a Can- 
adian House of Lords; the Canadians, while they sincerely desire to be faith- 
ful subjects of Great Britain, desire still more deeply to govern themselves 
in accordance with their own interests ; and however much they may admire 
the beauties of the trans-Atlantic social system, which Mr. Russell thinks it 
was a great mistake not to have imported, still it is distance which lends en 
chantment to the view; and we must be permitted to doubt, however great 
the enthusiasm on the arrival of the Prince of Wales, whether the appear- 
ance among them of an Earl of Montreal or Duke of Quebee would be con 
genial to the feelings of the colonists. The soldiers which Britain sends to 
defend her possessions in America treat the Canadians with such contempt 
that they can hardly expect much love for themselves or their government 
in return. Mr. Russell tells us of a young lady who remarked to him at a 
party, on his noticing that the English officers held themselves aloof and did 
not dance, that it was their custom to stand up against the wall and criticize 
the natives. The feeling of the natives towards their defenders is probably 
in great measure that of Mayor Beaudry of Montreal, who, at a public dinner 
given by the inhabitants to the Governor-General, said “that Canada might 
esteem herself a most fortunate community in being protected by one of the 
most powerful nations of the world, which sent them as many soldiers as 
might be required without rendering them liable in purse or person ; that 
no matter how many red-coats might be required—and the more there might 
be, the better pleased they would be to see them—it would not take one single 
sous out of their pockets.” This sentiment was greeted with vociferous ap 
plause. To be sure this was in Lower Canada, but that such sordid expres- 
sions should have been received with applause in one of the most populous 
cities in the country, shows a vital defect in the old colonial system. Mr. 
Beaudry has found by this time that he was mistaken ; the mother country 
no longer intends to provide defence for her colony without “one single 
sous” coming from their own pockets; they must provide, and provide 
largely, if they would be defended. Mr. Russell quotes a speech of the Hon 
Joseph Howe, a Canadian, in which the divergence of interest between the 
two countries and the want of a proper system of representation is pointedly 
shown. 

“Our columns of gold,” he exclaims, “and our pyramids of timber may 
rise in your Crystal Palaces, but our statesmen in the great council of the 
empire, never. Saxony or Wirtemberg are treated with a deference never 
accorded to Canada, though they are peopled by foreigners. The war of 
1812-15 was neither sought nor provoked by the British Americans. It grew 
out of the Continental wars, with which we certainly had as little to do. 
Whether a Bourbon or a Bonaparte sat upon the throne of France, was a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to us. We were pursuing our lawful avocations 
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streams, and or Lizit societv as we best could, trading with our ne 

bors, and wishing them nro harm. In the meantime British cruisers w 

visiting and searching American vessel } a Then shots were fin 

and, before we had time to recall our raged in foreign « 

or to make the slightest preparation for defence, our coasts were it 

American cruisers and privateers, and our whole frontier was in a ; 
One great difficulty has always been want of emigrants. The *h of 





the lower province, with their hatred of innovation, their stubborn attach 


sts who 





ment to antique customs, and their anti-republican laws, and the loyal 
settled there at the close of our Revolutionary War, were not classes well 
qualified to improve a country, and Canada needed an infusion of new blood 
to quicken the stagnant circulation in the arteries of commercial and social 
life. But unfortunately the superior inducements off 





to foreigners by 
the United States—the Colonial Office acting, as Mr. Russell says, as a sort 
of buffer between Parliament and the shocks of colonial agitation and di 

mands—the importance to the Irish of getting to a free country rather than 
a British dependency, these causes have prevented the tide of migration 
from setting towards the shores of England's American possessions. The 
magnificent country to the northwest, the fertile valley of the Saskatchewan, 
is unknown, and year after year Canada creeps slowly along, and handily 
understands the cause of her inadequate progress. 

What then does the English Government do for Canada, and what does 
she do for herself? England sends out a Governor-General, she prevents emi 
gration, she reserves the power of vetoing the acts of the Canadian Legisla 
ture, a power which she dare not exercise, she may guarantee a loan and send 
out some guns for the defence of her territory, she promises to do her duty in 
case of war. Canada, on the other hand, has her own legislature, her own 
taxes, duties, and franchise, she must raise troops for her own defence, has her 
own courts of law, is in fact in all but the name an independent state. Mr. 
Fox said, in 1791, “ I am convinced that the only means of retaining distant 
colonies with advantage is to enable them to govern themselves.” The 
experiment has been tried and succeeded ; it has succeeded so well that 
Englishmen admit the uselessness of holding Canada should she desire to 
assume entire sovereignty. Will she make use of her opportunities and en- 
sure for herself a glorious future ? 

We have not spoken of annexation ; it would have been to no purpose— 
Americans do not wish to “annex” Canada forcibly, and events stronger 
than words are proving it to the world. Mr. Russell was imbued with the 
idea that it was a settled principle of our policy to make war on Canada 
A great many of his ideas about this country have their origin in the 
columns of the Herald. Perhaps, if he had read that paper more atten 
tively, he would have found that the space of a nation’s life would be much 
too short for its innumerable schemes. The Herald may represent the 
prejudices, not the principles of the United States. That all Americans 
desire and believe that the State of Canada will be ultimately represented 
in their Congressional halls, it is not too much to say ; for they believe that 
the community of interests with them, and the want of it with England, 
will some time or other fdrce itself upon the mind of Canada; that the 
colonists will find that a reciprocity treaty which may be repealed is not so 
valuable as the reciprocity which springs from union; that all the advan- 
tages which could spring from the connection with the parent state have 
been used ; that the time has come for independent action; but that we 
have-any desire to make war for the purpose of adding another State to our 
ranks, is untrue. 

Mr. Russell has given a great deal of attention to the military question, 
and has discovered five principal lines of attack from the south ; he shows 
Canada’s weak points, and inculcates the means of defence. This is all to 
no purpose ; we do not propose to invade England's possessions on this con 
tinent. Our brothers’ blood has been shed in a holy cause; the nation 
which engaged in it will not sully the reputation gained in the last four 
years by a war of conquest. When Mr. Russell tells us of his adventures 
on a Mississippi steamboat, when he describes a walk behind the falls of 
Niagara, in fact, when he describes anything he has actually seen, we listen 
to him with attention, for he is an expert ; but when he turns to political 


and national questions, our attention flags, for he has neither experience nor 


that enlightened judgment which is able to use wisely the experience of 


others. 
—________»~ 


HORACE MANN.* 


THE outward career of Horace Mann is well known to all educated 
Americans. For many years he was one of the most conspicuous and effi- 
cient of the public men of Massachusetts. There was scarcely a town or 


* Life of Horace Mann. By his Wife.’ Svo. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 
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village in the State which did not listen to the persuasive eloquence of his 
voice ; and there if there 
Europe, where his progressive sentiments on the subject of popular educa- 


was not a State in the Union, was a country in 


tion were not vigorously discussed. His services were not restricted to the 
commonwealth where he was born; but in the national capital, and in a 
prominent position at the West, he was also for a long period engaged in the 
promotion of great social interests. 

At length, after an interval of seven years from the time of his death, his in- 
ner life has been revealed to us by one who stood near him in the most intimate 
of relations. 
long continued private diary, are now laid open with so much freedom, and 
at the same time with so much delicacy and appreciation, that the veil which 
often covers the secret springs of a public career seems in his case completely 
lifted. We are permitted to know the distinguished educator at least as 
well as he knew himself. 

The preparatory period of Mr. Mann’s life is in most respects the same as 
that of scores and hundreds of New England lawyers. 
the country, where frugality and thrift predominated ; a college education at 
Brown University, acquired with much pecuniary difficulty ; a year at the 
famous law school of Judge Gould, in Litchfield ; the varied practice of a 
rural attorney ; and repeated elections to the lower House of the Massachiu- 
setts Assembly, prepared him, in 1833. to begin his professional practice in 
Boston. 


His thoughts, his motives, his private letters, and, above all, his 


An early home in 


He was then chosen to the Massachusetts Senate, and for four years 


filled the office with distinction and acceptance. During all his life as a 


legislator he was noted for the interest which he took in politica! questions 
which have a moral bearing, and for the zeal with which he promoted va- 
rious projects for social reforms. ‘“ The fifteen gallon” liquor law was one of 
the most famous. 
always be remembered as one of the most humane and beneficent of all the 
enterprises with which he was identified. 
only to the training period of his life. 


self to the profession of the law, 


He was still expecting to devote him- 
in which he had already attained consider 
able success. 

His rea] life-york began in 1837, when the Massachusets Board of Edu- 
He 


This, in our 


cation, then organized for the first time, appointed him as Secretary. 
served the State in that capacity for more than eleven years. 
view, was by far the most important epoch of his life. It was a period of 
intense toil, great self-denial, indomitable energy, and finally of great re- 
nown. Then came his election to Congress on the death of John Quincy 
Adams in 1848. He was elected as the representative of the anti-slavery 
element in his party, and during the four years and more of his Washington 
life he was among the foremost of those who resisted the encroachments of 
It was a period of agitation, discouragement, and unceas- 
he writes, “makes 


Southern slavery. 
ing anxiety. “One thing alone,” it tolerable to me—the 
possibility of doing something to favor the right or to check the wrong.” 


“ 


We find him next abruptly transplanted to a little village in Ohio, where | 


have invited him to become the President of Antioch Col- 
lege. But his | 
college work was only begun. What he might have accomplished none 
but the miserable financial basis of the college embarrassed all 


the “ Christians ” 
Six years of labor here formed the closing period of his life. 


can foretell ; 
his efforts and defeated many of his projects. 

In each of these three positions, Horace Mann wasa pioneer. As such we 
must judge him. Nobody before had devoted himself to the wnpopular 
work, as it then was, of promoting popular education. The field was his 
but there were stumps to be extracted 


own. The soil might be productive, 


and trees to be felled before it could be ploughed and planted. So in Con- 
gress, the dawn had not appeared in the national horizon, but the night was 
dark and the watchmen of liberty were few and fettered. Again, at Antioch, 
he was the first president of an institution founded on novel and not yet 
vindicated principles—opposed and thwarted by foes without and within. 
Whatever his success or his want of success in the halls of Congress and 
the walls of a college, as a promoter of public education Mr. Mann has 
achieved for himself lasting reputation. With an enthusiasm which sprang 
from a naturally glowing temperament, and from firm belief in an excel- 
lent cause, he advocated everywhere, among the educated and the ignorant, 
among the influential few and the assembled masses, the radical improve- 
ment and reorganization of the common schools of Massachusetts as essen- 
tial to the welfare of the State. His annual reports as Secretary of the 
Board of Education were like broadsides in an engagement. 
he learned to expect and almost to enjoy. He lived to see almost all the 
points established which he undertook to defend, and he found that the im- 


provements of Massachusetts were rapidly extended to the other States of 


New England, and finally, in a less degree, to other portions of the country. 


In rightly estimating his services, however, we must not forget that the | 


The N 


The establishment of the State Asylum for lunatics will | 
_ for the period of 1840 rather than of 1865. 
But this experience belonged | 


- | known author of this little treatise he was on terms of great intimacy. 
| . . . . 
book itself he continually refers to. 


|or “schools” 
| being the “Low Church” 


| be classed with it. 


Controversies | 





ation. 


times were ripe in New England for just such a movement as he was en- 
gaged in. A great many other men besides Horace Mann, in a great many 
other spheres, were working for the intellectual and moral regeneration of 
The circumstances of the day greatly favored his career. The his- 
tory of common schools in this country, whenever it is written, will reveal 
a great amount of now forgotten labor in the field where the laurels of 
Mann were won. 

It can hardly be said that Horace Mann was a thoroughly enlightened 
educator. To this view we are forced by the biography before us. He had 
not studied with any profoundness the philosophy of education, or even the 
principles of the human mind. There is no evidence that he was acquainted 
with the history of educational institutions and the influence which they 
have exerted in moulding human society. He was therefore far from com- 
prehending all that was involved in a public system of instruction. 
unequal to the task of introducing or of defending the ideas of intellectual 
discipline and culture which belong to the higher departments of educa- 
tion and are essential to the perfection of a public educational establish- 
ment. The perusal of his biography and of his reports will show that it 
was the outward concerns and not the inner theories with which he was 
occupied. He roused the attention of the public, he collected the statistics, 
he overcame opposition, he devised new school-heuses, he contrived good 
systems of ventilation, he called for better school-books, he pointed out bet- 
ter methods of teaching and governing classes of scholars. In all this he 
did nobly. He has earned the gratitude of generations. But he has not 
Much remains to be done for the improvement of Ameri- 
can common schools. There is, therefore, need of caution in reading and in 
admiring the labors of Horace Mann, lest we concede too much to their 
influence and estimate too highly the work he performed. He was a man 


society. 


He was 


done everything. 


His biography points out one book which seems almost to have been the 
guide of his life. It is Combe’s “Constitution of Man.” With the well 
The 
To those who are familiar with its 
pages, it is curious to trace their influence on the life of Mann. It may be 
questioned whether he would not have been a wiser man if he had chosen 
some other guide than this distinguished phrenologist. 

As a biography this volume is very attractive. It is like a mirror of the 


subject. Occasionally a more precise statement of facts would seem to us 


| desirable, and perhaps a more thorough analysis of the reports and other 


writings of Mr. Mann would have been acceptable to the reader. But 
Horace Mann speaks for himself in these pages. He stands before us a self- 
denying, public-spirited, eloquent, and indefatigable advocate of popular 
education. As such we believe he will be honored and remembered long 
after the bronze statue has perished which now does him honor at the State 


House in Boston. 
- ae 5 Os ele eae a 


THE ENGLISH “BROAD CHURCH” AND AMERIOA.* 


THERE is one phase of English theological thought almost outside of 
general American knowledge, and certainly outside of American use. This is 
that of the “ Broad Church,” so called, one of the three large internal divisions 
in the English Establishment—the first, “ Platitudinarians,” 
party; the second, “ Latitudinarians,” being the 
“Broad Church” party ; and the last, “ Attitudinarians,” being the “ High 
Church” party. Punch deserves credit for establishing such a convenient 
nomenclature, symbolic as it is in more ways than one. We have in Amer- 
ica the first and the last shades of opinion, but, strangely enough, have no 
equivalent to the “ Broad Church,” nor anything that possesses the right to 
We should have known more about it, and might very 
possibly have had something to represent it, if American publishers had 
brought out more of its philosophy and theology than they have. As it is, 
no interest has been excited in it among us, and the impressions prevalent 
concerning it throughout the country have been of the vaguest and most un- 
satisfactory kind. Its enemies have said a good deal about it, and have been 
very economical of fair expressions in regard to it. Again, we have some- 
times heard of an American “ Broad Church,” of which, among others, Dr. 
Bellows is a representative apostle. Some have connected these two ; but 
nothing could be more incorrect. For no protest made by the English 


* “Theological Essays.’ By Frederick Denison Maurice, A.M., Chaplain of Lin 
coln’sInn, 12mo. Redfield, New York. 1854 

‘* Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament.” 
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“ Broad Church” is more earnest or fuller than that against any who deny 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and this our unfledged American “ Broad’Chureh” 
does. It is enough, in proof of this, as well as to note many other points of 
difference between it and both the New and the Old Unitarians, to read the 
volume of “ Theological Essays” by Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, probably 
the truest representative of “ Broad Church” sentiment in England. These 
essays were delivered in the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn in London in 1852, 
and excited a great deal of comment from every quarter. Though repub- 
lished here in 1854, comparatively little attention was paid to them. Fol- 
lowing the order of confession in the Apostle’s Creed, the entire book being 
written solely with reference to Unitarians, Mr. Maurice discusses in a singu- 
larly plain, simple, and untechnical manner the great subjects that neces- 
sarily come under review, always with the unvarying purpose “not to un 
settle men in their opinions, or to bring them to mine, but to show that God 
has laid a foundation for them and for me upon which we may stand to 
gether.” It would be impossible to find anywhere a book which so fairly 
states opinions differing from the writer’s, and which disdains not to find in- 
struction, benefit, and good in the most opposite and apparently conflicting 
sentiments of men. 

It would be very wrong indeed for Americans to attempt to conceal from 
themselves, or gloss over for others, the fact that, for some reasons, theologi- 
‘al controversies and discussions are neither as a general thing high enough 
in character to interest more than a very few of little authority or position 
among us, nor again, even when the case is different, at all likely to be settled 
on any ground more stable or trustworthy than the decisions of a council or 
synod. A church like the English Establishment, containing within it such 
variety of “tolerated sentiment,” is an anomaly to an American. If it comes 
to pass, and it very often does, that he cannot continue to like the church 
he belongs to, he has a very simple remedy. He makes another. And so 
there are scores of divisions of churches, and scores of subdivisions again of 
these among us, enough to make us almost doubt the truth of the promises 
and prophecies concerning the unity of the Church. Possibly our plan has 
its advantages : and nothing first so much puzzles an American and then 
makes him laugh as that Colenso’s arithmetical calculations and Brother 
Ignatius’s beads and penances and prayers are all alike beneath the shade 
and protection of the Thirty-nine Articles. The idea of a church within 
whose pale diverse sentiments and opinions might be tolerated, has been 
foreign to our national tendencies. It is amusing, as an instance of this, to 
notice that attempts made to unite two churches, no matter how nearly re- 
lated, have invariably terminated in the establishment of three—one being 
the union church, and the other two being the unwilling members of the old 
churches. 

If we ask for a reason for all this, we shall easily find it, primarily, in 
the want of homogeneousness of our people. Not to refer to the sects of the 
various nationalities—not speaking English—who have peopled our soil, we 
may discover that only two great theologic influences have been of sufficient 
power in moulding minds and modes of thoughts to be considered—the 
Puritan and the Covenanter, including in this latter term the entire Scotch 
and North Irish influence. Other beliefs have had various powers ; all have 
had, however, much less power than, and been ever subordinate to, these. 

This is to pass away in our country, as in all countries, just as truly 
and thoroughly as ever have unbrotherliness and darkness gone away into 
untrodden wildernesses when the true light shone. There are not wanting 
very decided evidences of this. A great church forgets, or remembers with 
regret, ungracious deeds to Roger Williams, and unappreciated sectaries, and 
horrible witches ; and putting in place of these the memory of a freedom be 
lieved in and testified of by the fathers—though it was only for themselves 
at first, and excluded, except in the opinions of a few, all the rest of mankind 
—and, indeed, how many have ever begun better than this ?—witnesses to 
day a better Gospel and a larger Christianity. And though the Covenanters 
are slower, and have got back but the dimmest idea yet of what was once 
meant when men believed in a king, a prophet, and a priest for the nations 
and the Church, still they are ridding themselves of the old world ways, 
and as they become more Americans, and less Scotchmen and Irishmen, as 
the proper homogeneousness of the American people is thus developed, they 
too will learn how much they have been hurting themselves in hurting and 
quarrelling with those who did not think exactly as they did. 

And we must not make a mistake here and suppose that this progress 
will be one towards a mere uniformity—a mere homogencousness with noth- 
ing beyond. But it will be, just as many discords may be made to make 
together the most perfect harmony, just as numberless winds and storms 
and the bright sun, different from them all, make together the earth to be 
beautifully fair as a garden of the Lord. 

We did not overlook, when we spoke of Puritanism and the Covenanters’ 
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influence, the fact that we allowed nothing to represent the theological influ 
ence of the Southern States, as both of those named are properly confined to 
and developed in the North. But a little reflection will suggest the natural 
question whether anything can be so allowed. Is it not a fact that while 
Southern political influence has been tremendous, overshadowing all 
things else, to reduce which to proper place has cost a million lost and 
ruined lives, Southern theological influence has been absolutely nothing ? 
Nay, to get back of theolexsical facts merely, that religion with the 
whites of the South has been a void, intangible thing, most sorrowful to 
think of beyond anything else in history or in the darkest places of the 
earth to-day? Who ever reckoned its power? What did Southern doctors 
of divinity talk of when they came to conference and assembly? And 
because of what did they cleave the churches in twain, as if they had been 
angry iconoclasts in a temple of God? This whole matter has been little 
considered in political and ecclesiastical plans for the regeneration of the 
South. It is not that truths have been perverted only—they have been per 
verted and then forgotten. 

Possibly no man in England has been so unwearied and diligent in prac 
tical effort for the benefit of his countrymen as Mr. Maurice. One remark 
able and eminently successful project of his has been the Working-men’s 
College in London, which, under his faithful instructions and advice, has 
since its establishment, twelve years ago, become a very successful institu- 
tion. When the plan on which it is conducted is understood and made use 





of by Americans—as it ought to be, and without delay—we shall understand 
what a debt of gratitude English working-men owe to Mr. Maurice's faithful, 
unselfish, and intensely earnest labors. It is a question needing most care 
ful treatment how to educate and enlighten the eight or nine millions of 
ignorant whites and blacks of the South, so that they may be made true 
and intelligent citizens. It cannot be done by separating learning and work 
ing. Whatever plan is adopted must unite these two, else some will be edu- 
cated to death and most worked to death. After a few unimportant changes, 
the plan of the Working-men’s College in London will be found to be one 
of the most remarkable adaptability to the present condition of things in the 
South, and, it might be added, to the uneducated foreign people in our 
larger cities, who are so rapidly fermenting from the rich, good wine they 
might be into most miserable, useless vinegar, destined, at no great distance 
of time, to be an ugly question in our politics. This whole matter is worth 
the most serious attention of the crowd of freedmen’s societies and commis 
sions for the education of the Southern people, each with its separate plan, 
no doubt all very good and doing noble work, and yet not so good and not 
doing so noble work as they might if they were united. The plan of the 
Working-men’s College is explained in Mr. Maurice’s “ Learning and Work- 
ing,’ a volume of addresses delivered in London, with the intention of mak 
ing known the plans and prospects. It would be a valuable book to re 
publish here now when we are undertaking such an immense educational 
work. 


Mr. Maurice's writings are very numerous, and not confined to theology 





and exegesis, though mainly in these directions. Our list includes all those 
which have been republished in this country, no one of which has met the 
same favor and attention asin England. His work on “Moral and Meta 
physical Philosophy” is, upon the entire subject, one of the best books ever 
written, and gives the reader a lifeful as well a deep apprehension of men 
and opinions. The “ Doctrine of Sacrifice,” a volume of sermons, contains 
the essence and the marrow of “ Broad Church” faith. This, with the work 
last named, needs to be republished here. 


= > 


HOSMER’S THINKING BAYONET.* 


Mr. HosMEr’s “Color Guard” will hold a permanent place in our litera- 


ture as an interesting, truthful, and animated description of service in our 





army during the war of the rebellion. It is by far the best book of its kind. 
Its simple and genuine spirit, its manly and vigorous tone, its picturesque 


vivacity, its faithful representation of the principles and character of our 





soldiers, give to it an exceptional value and interest. It is not merely an 
excellent narrative, but an historic record of no slight worth. Encouraged 
by its merited success, the author has in the present volume given us a story 
of the war, in which he has embodied much of his personal experience and 
observation. 

As a romance of love and adventure, the book will afford entertainment 
to the large class of mere novel readers, but its main interest springs not so 


much from the story of imaginary characters as from its record of actual fact 


**The Thinking Bayonet. By James K. Hosmer, author of the ‘Color Guard, 
Boston: Walker, Fuller & Co. 1865. 12mo, pp. 326. 
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and its account of real scenes. The same qualities which distinguish the Bape. ” This, however, must have been a very accidental slip, for few 
“Color Guard” are found in this volume. The descriptions, if sometimes a writers offend less against the proprieties of thought and style than Mr, 
little over-labored, are generally simple, straightforward, and truthful, while | Boyd. 
many incidental touches of character scattered through the pages show the Something more is needed, however, than ordinary merit in sermons to 
ready sympathy of the author, and his large and generous faculty of appre- justify their publication. So long as the essays, or sermons, of the “ Country 
ciation of the varied exhibitions of human nature. Indeed, this book, like | Parson” are confined to magazines, we have nothing to say. On the con- 
its predecessor, impresses the reader strongly with a sense of the good heart trary, we think many of his essays are much above most of our magazine 
and the good principles of its author, of his purity of motive, his uprightness articles—though perhaps that is not superlative praise. But when these 
in action, and his devotion toduty. We owe Mr. Hosmer a debt of gratitude ephemeral productions are gathered into a book and published, the matter 
as a clergyman, even more than as an author, for proving by his example becomes of public interest. 
his understanding of the truth that patriotism is a religious duty, that love! | When the “Country Parson” first made his bow, his bland and calmly 
of country is one form of gratitude to God, and that a minister of Christ may | vivacious manner, his soda sarcasm, watered so as not to offend the most 
have as genuine a call to serve his Master in the ranks of an army as in the | deiicate stomach, gained him general favor. Men were glad to find in an 
pulpit of a city or a country church, and may find in the field of battle as author what they had heard and said themselves a thousand times, ex. 
fair an opportunity for the exercise of the highest Christian virtues as in the pressed in a more graceful style. The parson, also, was a man of experi- 
limits of a peaceful parish. ence, and had that caim wisdom which comes from experience. He had 
We cannot but regret that Mr. Hosmer has given a fictitious framework been through most of the passions which try the souls of men. He 
to his later book, for even if he possessed the rare genius which would fit Knew concerning love, country gossip, ambition, and: the pursuits and 
him to write a good novel, the stage which he has chosen for his characters, trials of men, and could treat of them asa philosopher. He turned the 
and the scenes into which he has introduced them, are not now well suited calm eye of wisdom upon the enthusiasm and excitements of youth. Not 
for romance. The realities of the war are of too deep a quality, they are too that he objected to that sort of thing—on the contrary, it was rather plea- 
sant, only he knew you would soon get over it. He himself, as a calf, was 


close to our hearts, too fresh in our memories, and too intimately connected 
not without his antics; but now, a sedate and contemplative ox, he drew 


with interests far transcending any which can attach to the fortunes of an 


individual, to form a good foundation for a work of fiction. Only the highest philosophic food from the calves around him. This blasé tone gave an in- 
terest to his writings, especially to young men, who affect much more than 


others that cheap Solomon virtue of having been through everything. Still, 
we must admit that at first Mr. Boyd wrote some very fair essays ; but, 
having got a name, he seems disposed to continue his publications, which 
grow more and more diluted, until every lover of his race must cry “ Hold, 
enough !”—at whatever future risk. 

Mr. Boyd’s book shows the influence of the peculiar mental temptations 
to which the ministry, like every other profession, is liable. Placed upon 
a social pinnacle, and thus getting a habit of talking down to people, and 
having a very convenient place to put all troublesome opponents, a min- 


genius could succeed in transferring our sympathies from the actual charac- 
ters and incidents of the time to the creations of fancy and the invented per- 
sonages of a story. Years must pass, this generation must disappear, the 
mist of time must gather around the incidents of the rebellion, before the 
events which have so profoundly stirred our whole natures will become fit 
for the purposes of the novelist. The brief biographies of our young brothers 
in arms, who have given their lives for the country and its great cause, touch | 
our hearts with such tender and sacred pride, joy, and sorrow, that we are 
insensible to the claims of the heroes of imagination. No ideal nobleness, 


no invented sacrifices, no romantic adventures, equal the realities we have 
known. The simple truth is beyond the power of idealization. ister is apt to lack that vigor and point which opposition and criticism 


Mr. Hosmer will not find fault with us for “liking him in his “Color beget. They have,also, perfect liberty of verbosity, and as men always seize 
Guard ” better than we like his hero in the “Thinking Bayonet,” or for with avidity their class privileges, it is nothing against the ministry in 
thinking that there is a deeper charm of nature in his diary than in his eneral, or, we may add, Mr. Boyd in particular, to say that they avail 
novel.: If the first had not been published, we should think more highly of themselves of theirs. 
the last ; but even with this drawback we cordially recommend the “ Think- Mr. Boyd's chief characteristic, however, is his wonderful commonplace. 
ing Bayonet,” not only to those in search of amusement and light reading, ©; if the absence of all distinction can be considered in itself a distinc- 
but also to those who are interested—and who is not ?—in the experiences of | tion. He never seems to rise above the commonplace, nor to fall below it. 


the soldiers who have won the fight in the battle for liberty and the rights | He takes a commonplace idea, runs it into its common elements, surveys it 
from a vast number of commonplace points of view, illustrates it by a 


of man. 
it a | commonplace story, and ends with a moral of the same rank. He shows a 
OONCERNING THE COUNTRY PARSON.* | great deal of skill in thus never stumbling nor climbing ; but, then, it is not 


a kind of skill the reader particularly enjoys. 
The principles which the “Country Parson” sets forth are generally 
very commendable, but about the book there is a morbid, sickly tone. As 


Any literary gentleman in low spirits, by turning to the 389th page of 
“The Recreations of a Country Parson,” Second Series (Ticknor & | 
Fields’ edition), will find relief. For “ the day will come,” there writes that 
exuberant penman, “when I shall have no more to say. I cannot always | ™&ny persons bring their sorrows and sins to their minister, he is apt to 
be writing essays. . . . If you do not know that what I have written have a certain hospital atmosphere about him, through no particular fault 
is certainly true, you have not lived very long.” We confess that before | Of hisown. Thus Mr. Boyd reiterates that we are all of us poor creatures 
reading this, we saw no reason, in the nature of things, why that day | —We fail in our aims—we lose the freshness of youth, and in age gain the 
should ever come, or why the “Country Parson” should not go on writing | wisdom of disappointment. Over matter like this he suffuses a tabby god- 
his essays for ever and for ever, but then we also confess that we have not | liness which is not very soul-stirring, but of which his supply seems to be 
lived very long, and do not think very deeply. We, unfortunately, see | unlimited. es 
ne signs of the fulfilment of this prophecy in the work we have just | ~ BOOKS RECEIVED. 
finished, namely: the “Second Series” of “The Graver Thoughts of a 
* oe . a . bet Tue Martyr's Monument. Being the Patriotism and Political Wisdom of Abra- 
Country Parson.” This book consists simply of a collection of sermons by | ham Lincoln. American News Company, New York. 


” 





Mr. Boyd, so generally known by the amiable nom de plume of TRIAL OF THE CONSPIRATORS FOR THE MURDER OF ABRAHAM LINcOLN.  T. B. 
“Cc tr -?p 8 oo di ton and ee Mr. Bovd i prume of the | Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. F. A. Brady, New York. 
ay a: =~ ee eee vout as Mr. Boyd, and, perhaps, a more | REBELLION Recorp. Part liii. D. Van Nostrand, New York. 
brilliant thinker, used daily to offer thanks to God for having placed death | Sypm. A Tragedy. By John Savage. James B. Kirker, New York. 
at the end instead of the beginning of life ; our gratitude to our present History or Camp Dovatas. By Rev. E. B. Tuttle. J. R. Walsh & Co., Chicago. 


author would have been excited by the contrary course of putting his finis | | Jowrnad for May aud June, 155. i William A. Hammond, M.D. [New York Medical 


at the beginning instead of the conclusion of his work. Not but that | 





the book is superior to the average of books published. The matter Fine Arts 
of the volume is equal in merit to the sermons we ordinarily hear. 2 
The principles set forth are not generally objectionable. The style 

“ ; - MULTIPLIED ART. 


is very fair. It is fresh, buoyant, and petfectly transparent. The only | 
grave offence against good taste which we remember is a passage in which | | Ir has seemed to the best and wisest of those who in our times have 


the writer speaks of Christ’s “ taking the wind out of the sails of John the given thought to the Fine Arts, that multiplied and popular art is of as 
/much importance to the world as art of any description whatever. They 

* “The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson.” By the author of “ The Recreations | have felt the imperfection of such art as it commonly exists, and have seen 
of a Country Parson.” Second Series. Boston: Tickuor & Fields 1365. | the difficulties in the way of its improvement; but they have also felt its 
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capacity, and seen its power to be very useful. They have, therefore, seen 
clearly and felt strongly the need of great improvement in this department. 
Their efforts have been directed towards such improvement, and not in 
vain. In no respect is the recent advance of the fine arts more marked than 
in this improvement in its cheaper and more accessible forms. 

Criticism in America has been occupied rather too exclusively with oil 
The periodical 
press, from which criticism mainly issues, seems not to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of any other kind of art. And yet it would seem that if multiplied 
and popular art is anywhere useful, it must be peculiarly so in America. It 
will be well, therefore, to discuss its capacity and its limitations, and to 
speak briefly of some of the most excellent works of multiplied art which 
are within reach of our people. 


pictures in gilt frames arranged in huge annual exhibitions. 


We have said “multiplied and popular.” 
sarily popular. 
so-called classic pictures or of works of modern artists, are in no sense of the 
word popular art. Chromo-lithography, like that in Mr. Owen Jones's “Al- 
hambra” or “Grammar of Ornament,” can hardly be called popular, being 


Multiplied art is not neces- 
The large engravings published at high prices, whether of 


so expensive as to be out of reach of any but those to whom it is a necessary 
implement of trade. Plaster casts from statues, or “ Parian” imitations of 
them, are not and cannot be popular except in a few instances. That any 
work of art should be truly popular, that is, for the people, it is essential 
that it should admit of being multiplied or reproduced almost indefinitely, 
and that the copies so reproduced should be procurable at a moderate price. 

The few instances in which reproductions of sculpture answer these re- 
quirements, and so become popular art, we can only allude to. In nearly 
every case their intellectual and moral rank is so low that it falls beneath 
the notice of the student. Faithful reproductions of sculpture, even in 
the cheapest material and of the smallest size, can seldom be sold at a 
price so low as to bring them within the pale of popular art. There is little 
demand for any such reproductions, except bronzes, and they are necessarily 
very expensive. Plaster casts of antique statuary are seldom sold to the 
people for their delight, but are most generally the furniture of the studio 
and “tools of his trade ” to the artist. Copies in Parian and plaster of such 
statuettes as those of Daniel Webster and of Henry Clay are seen in many 
private houses, but are too costly to be truly popular. The same difficulty 
does not, indeed, attend the very creditable groups by Mr. John Rogers. 
However, the homes of the people but seldom afford any accommodation for 
such works of art; these require too much space, too large pedestals, too 
unobstructed rooms, Such casts in sulphur and in plaster as those of the 
medallion heads of Henry Clay and of the late Archbishop Hughes are, in- 
deed, in every respect fit to be popular ; but the popular taste does not seem 
to demand such glyptic art as this. 

By far the most general methods of multiplying art are these: Wood 
cutting, lithography or drawing on stone, engraving on stone or metals, and, 
A few words are needed on the facilities and difficul- 
ties attending each of the four kinds of work above named. 


finally, photography. 


Wood-cutting, by long usage, is the most attainable and most common 
of all the means of reproducing art. 
cess, and can be easily taught. 


It is a comparatively inexpensive pro- 
The drawing is made upon the wooden 
block by the artist himself, or always should be, and the cutter has this 
one duty to perform, to exactly follow the lines of the drawing, and produce 
a type which will print off these lines with perfect accuracy. The difficulty in 
the way of perfect wood-cutting is, therefore, simple ; it is the difficulty in 
the way of perfection in any mechanical art, the unwillingness of workmen 
to give patience, attention, and care to attain excellence in their work. 
This unwillingness is not without excuse. Perfect work has not been asked 
of them or expected of them; they have had no sufficient inducement to 
give their whole strength and attention to the work they do. 
hasty workmanship has been carelessly accepted and paid for. 


Careless and 
If an ambi- 
tious artisan has done more delicate or more accurate work than usual, it 
has not been duly appreciated. Employers have not been willing to pay 
prices which would remunerate him. Speed rather than merit, quantity 
rather than quality, has been demanded of him. Moreover, perfect work 
has not often been made possible, for the drawings on the wood have been 
of too vague and unfinished a nature to admit of faithful rendering. The 
best workman will chafe under the requirement to follow exactly the draw- 
ing, when the drawing itself is not firm and decisive. Consider, for instance, 
the ambitious landscape and other prints in the pages of such journals as 
the Illustrated London News. The practiced wood-engraver who is required 
to produce one of these cuts, knows that in the drawing given him the 
lines of foliage, texture, and shading are dashed in by thousands, without 
any but a very general meaning, and he works not to the lines but to the 


general tint that he thinks is required. He is encouraged in this practice 
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by the frequent use by the draughtsman on wood of a flat tint of India-ink 
instead of an effect produced altogether by lines. If, for instance, one takes 
to the wood-engraver a drawing on paper of which a wood-cut is required, 
the draughtsman who is employed to copy this drawing on the wood block 
often tones and gradates his copy to his taste with a camel's hair-pencil 
and a wash of gray. The cutter, expected to produce effects in imitation of 
those so produced, soon learns to depend upon himself, grows familiar with 
a stock of maxims and a great deal of tradition, and forgets to count fidelity 
among his workman's virtues. 

Workmen so trained, long accustomed to careless drawing to be careless- 
ly cut, are seldom ready to recognize more accurate drawing when it is laid 
before them, and are still more seldom ready to do it justice by more careful 
cutting. A printed wood-cut lies before us with the original drawing beside 
it, which drawing was transferred to the surface of the block by mechanical 
means, and is, moreover, very simple in subject, and drawn entirely: with 
A double or “S” carve of gradual and sub 
tle curvature, on whose accuracy the value of the whole desi 


lines of an uniform thickness, 





gn depends, has 
been entirely altered from the original, and the picture, by this mistake alone, 
were there no others, entirely spoiled. The wood-block shows what was the 
process of destruction. The tool cut too far into the curve in one place : 
this was merely carelessnesss ; but the block should have been repaired by 
a plug, or else thrown aside, and the work, in either case, done over again 
To conceal this error the curve was altered, made more hollow than the 
drawing, and to conceal this again the curve has been changed in every 
part. 
both the workman and his employer, have been satisfied to produce 


In other words, a double curve having been given, the wood-cutter, 


another double curve somewhat similar. 

This bad work was done in a large wood-engraving shop in New York. 
It was not unusually bad. In a large per-centage of the best wood-cuts made, 
mistakes as great are to be seen. It is not only in unartistic New York, 
either, that careless execution is the rule rather than the exception. Good 
work is done in London, and of all living men Mr. Ruskin is perhaps he who 
has had the largest proportion of good work done for him ; hear him a mo- 
ment: “ Admirably cut by Miss Byfield. I use this word ‘admirably’ not 
with reference to mere delicacy of execution, which can usually be had for 
money, but to the perfect fidelity of fac-simile, which is in general not to be 
had for money, and by which Miss Byfield has saved me all trouble with 
respect to the numerous wood-cuts in the fourth volume ; first, by her ex- 
cellent renderings of various portions of Albert Diirer’s wood-cuts; and, 
secondly, by reproducing, to their last dot or scratch, my own pen diagrams, 
drawn in general so roughly that few wood-engravers would have con- 
descended to cut them with care, and yet always involving some points in 
which care was indispensable.” 

Now this perfect fidelity of fac-simile is the one thing required of the 
wood-engraver. It seems strange that it should be a thing to praise as un- 
usual the faithful rendering of the drawing. Such faithfulness should be 
the universal custom. But, that this may be possible, the drawings upon 
the blocks must be made as they seldom are made. In the first place, they 
must be made altogether with clear and positive lines. This would seem to 
be too obvious a fact to need mention, but we have seen reason to believe 
that this positive law is not too often obeyed. There is one good and suffi- 
cient reason why it is not obeyed; why most drawings for reproduction by 
wood-cutting are handed over to the professional draughtsman for transfer- 
ence to the wood. This good reason is, insufficient power of drawing on the 
part of the artist. 


subject. 


Hear what a professional wood-engraver says upon this 
“ An artist’s knowledge of drawing is put to the test when he be- 
gins to make designs on wood ; he cannot resort, as in painting, to the trick 
of color to help the defects of his outlines. To be efficient in the engraving, 


} 


his principal figures must be distinctly made out ; a drawing on the wood 


admits of no seumbling ; black and white are the only means by which the 
subject can be represented ; and if he be ignorant of the proper management 
of chiaro-scuro, and incorrect and feeble in his drawing, he will not be able 
to produce a really good design for the wood-engraver. Many persons can 
paint a tolerably good picture who are utterly incapable of making a pass- 
able drawing on wood.”* 

In the second place, drawings on the wood should be made with some 
reference to the difficulty of engraving them on wood. Cross-hatching, or 
the process of producing shade by means of crossing lines, is very difficult 


and troublesome to cut, and should, as far as possible, be avoided. 


A mo 
ment’s thought of the process of wood-cutting will show to any one the 
reason for this. In wood-eutting the white spaces are cut out, and the black 


* “ 4 Treatise on Wood Engraving.’ By John Jackeon. London: Henry G. Bohn, 


| 1961. Pp. 591, 592. 
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lines are left, as if they were type. It is easier, of course, to cut out grooves 
between ridges than to gouge out little rhomboidal scraps so exactly as to 
leave the crossing lines perfectly continuous, and parallel, and true in direc 
tion. It is not meant that cross-hatching should never be employed, but it 
should be employed much more rarely than in line engraving ; the drawing 
should be made with some reference to the future cutting of the block, and 
unnecessary labor avoided. And, thirdly, fineness of line is not to be sought 
a good in itself. A fine line in a wood-cut is, of course, the 
sharp edge of a little ridge of the box-wood. A few fine lines in a wood-cut, 
otherwise broad-lined, are effective, useful, and free from objection. But a 
cut made, as many cuts are, altogether of fine lines, is not fit to print many 
Moreover, 


as if it were 


copies, from the speedy yielding of the edges under the press. 
where the appearance of fineness is sought as a principal good, the tempta- 
tion to use broken lines, dotted lines, sketchy and fragmentary lines, will 
hardly be resisted. Some of the most spirited and valuable drawings of 
modern times have been seriously marred, as we receive them in the form 
of prints from the wood-block, by an attempt to get great delicacy and fine- 
ness of line, 

During the past twenty years great progress has been made in the 
resources of the art and in the technical skill of the cutters. 
elaborate cross-hatchings and textures produced by complexities of lines and 
dots have been successfully executed. Imitations almost perfect of the tex- 
ture of line engraving have been made. It is probable that the workmen 
who cut Albert Diirer’s most elaborate wood-blocks would have refused to 
attempt such work as has, within a few years, been executed in France. But 
it does not follow that wood-engraving is better now than it was in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. On the contrary, some of the most 


resulting in a blurred, vague, uncertain picture. 


The most 


artistic and valuable wood engravings of modern times have been made 
altogether in Diirer’s manner. 
minute and laborious workmanship rather than exactness of fac-simile, and 
to give to the workmen tasks which they will find it difficult to execute, is 
radically wrong, The aim of every designer should be to make the duty of 
the cutter as simple and natural as may be ; and it is one merit in a design 
that it is capable of being easily prepared for engraving. 


The disposition to require of the workmen 


Wood-cutting is of especial importance in these days of cheap printing, 
because of its adaptability to be used in book-work. A wood-cut is in 
every respect iike a type, and the impression is taken from it in the same 
way. Therefore a wood-block can be secured in the form with the letter- 
types for a page of a book or journal, and the impression taken at the same 
moment from the picture and the letters 
to be printed, it is customary to take an electrotype copy of the whole page, | 
from which electrotype copy the impression is taken, the wood-block itself 
and the types themselves not receiving ink or yielding an impression after 
the proofs taken from them at first before the electrotype is made. 

Lithography has earned a bad name by the wretched work it has done, 
and the base uses to which it has lent itself. If a book were announced as 
illustrated with lithographs, the idea would be suggested to every one of the 

| 
| 
| 


Where a great many copies are | 


title-pages of popular music, and the coarse “ views” of towns or build- | 
ings mounted like maps with muslin backing and rollers. And yet litho- 
graphy has this great advantage over almost all other ways of multiplying 
art, that it admits of being easily executed by the artist or designer himself, 
from whose actual handiwork the impression will be taken. Moreover, if | 
the designer make the drawing on paper and cause it to be copied on the 
surface of the stone, he can judge easily if the copy be correct, and almost 
as easily cause it to be corrected. 

A drawing is made with a peculiar kind of crayon on the surface of a 
peculiar kind of stone. There is nothing in the process involving any | 
unusual difficulty. It is not quite as pleasant a way of drawing as with 
black-lead pencil on drawing paper, but there is nothing worse about it 
than that. To this stone with the drawing on it printing ink is applied, 
which adheres to the crayon but is easily removed from the naked surface 


of the stone. 

To illustrate the ease with which the operation is performed, and the 
adaptability of it to familiar uses, this fact may be mentioned. Architects 
employ it to multiply copies of perspective drawings of designs not yet car- 
A perspective drawing 


The impression is then made upon paper in the usual way. 


ried out, as well as “views” of buildings erected. 
is a thing made by the application of scientific principles, or rather by the 
use of rules deduced from such scientific principles. It can be made on a 
smooth stone as well as on a strained sheet of drawing paper, and with litho- | 
graphic crayon with almost as much ease as with lead pencils. | 
The best use to which the process has been put has been the reproduc- 


tion on a large scale of drawings from buildings and parts of buildings. Of 


many such we shall have future occasion to speak. | 
Engraving on stone is a very different process from ordinary lithography | 





ation. 


orcrayon drawing on stone, but is executed with the steel point almost 
exactly as on a copper plate. 

Engraving proper is exactly the reverse of wood-cutting, being the pro. 
cess of producing a picture on a surface of metal or stone by means of lines 
cut intoit. The printing off from this plate is done by covering it with ink, 
which is afterwards removed from the surface of the plate, but remains in the 
cuts of the tool, and can be transferred to paper. An engraved surface is, 
however, often the thing desired, and no copy is taken from it. Engraved 
silver, for instance, is a favorite object for collectors. But these works of 
art have nothing to do with our present subject, which is the multiplication 
of art. 

Engraving is the most expensive and troublesome form of reproducing a 
drawing or picture. It is almost exclusively abandoned, in modern times, to 
the professed engraver, who executes a copy of the outlines and light and 
shade of the picture, statue, or drawing of which a representation is required. 
The only exception is in the case of etching, * which is the best means at an 
artist’s disposal for the publication on a small scale of his thoughts or studies 
executed by his own hand, and should be thoroughly familiar to all painters 
and draughtsmen. Chapter V. of “The Cestus of Aglaia,” in the “ Art 
Journal” for May, contains a truthful and timely hint of the dangers and 
temptations which await the etcher, and the great likelihood there is that he 
will fall into slight and slovenly ways of work. Etchings of principal and 
independent subjects are indeed terribly apt to be worthless. But the use 
of them for book illustration we can never forego, and the example of the 
eminent author of the essay above named is enough to show how useful and 
valuable in this way it may be made. 

That line engraving is the best way of rendering the exact effect of deli 
cate drawing in black and white, and that it gives the only known means of 
reproducing the forms and the system of light and shade in a painting, is not 
doubtful. Whenever any very careful and very delicate work is necessary 
in published art, line engraving is called for. Its heavy cost, and the unusual 
combination of qualities necessary to make a really thorough and excellent 
engraver, must always make this process less popular in its applications than 


| other processes of which we have spoken. 


*In technical language etching is, of course, not engraving any more than wood-cut 
ting is or lithography. “Logically, however, it is to be cls issed with the other processe 3 
which form the picture by incised and not relieved lines. 
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> (DER =U ~ ‘Yr 
Applications and communications from persons in the undermentioned States to PHILANDER SUA ) 
be through General Agents in their respective districts. — * 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, General Agent at Philadelphia, for the States of Penn- VERMILYE ae 


sylvania, Ohio, Delaware. 
HALE REMINGTON, General Agent at Fall River, for the New England States. | 
H. B. MERRELL, General Agent at Detroit, Michigan, for the States of Michigan, | 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent at Newark, for the State of New Jersey. 
J. A. RHODES, General Agent for New York City, office, 5 Wall Street. | 
H. 8. HOMANS, General Agent at San Francisco, for California and Oregon. 


FIRST CLASS FIRE INSURANCE 
ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, 
MARKET FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
37 WALL STREET, CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT. 
CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. 
ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC. 31, 1864. 
TOTAL ASSETS...... , "$414,799 1} 3 
Viz.—Bonds and Mortgages................ iomndans e% 
Temporary Loans............... 
Real Estate..... 
100 Shares Mer. Ex. Bank. 
Government Sec., value 
Cash on hand............ 


$134,672 00 
.. 92,630 00 

. 10,000 00 
. 5.000 00 
.. 144.514 00 
.. 18.042 34 


BANKEh* 
44 Wall Street, \ 
GOVERNMENT LOAN AGENTS, 


KEEP ON HAND, FOR 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, 
THE ISSUES OF 
7.30 TREASURY NOTES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 
We BUY and SELL all classes of GOVERNMENT SECURITIES at market rates. 
ORDERS from BANKS and BANKERS executed on favorable terms, and with dis- 
patch. 
Also, receive DEPOSITS, and ALLOW INTEREST on current balances. 


cE et as ek aciooa money abaain .3,085 58 VERMILYE & CO. 
Premiums due. ee 
PRESENT LIABILITIES itteldee i aahinbandamceauam $15,995 92 | 
ei died a Re IE a Seam .198,733 26 } THE 
This ama ean continue, as here tofore, to insure respectable parties against 
DISASTER BY FIRE MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY. 


At fair and remunerating rates; extending, according to the terms on its Policies, the 
advantage of the 
PARTICIPATION PLAN OF THE COMPANY, 

pursued by it for several years past, with such great success and popularity, and profit 
to its customers: whereby a 

(75) SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. (75) 
of the Profits, instead of being withdrawn from the Company in Dividends to Stockhold- 
ers, is invested as a “SCRIP FUND,” and held for greater protection of its Policy- 

holders; and Scrip, bearing interest, is issued to Customers therefor: thas, IN THIS 
COMPANY, those who furnish the business, AND PAY THE PREMIUMS, derive the 
largest share of advantages; and when the accumulations of the SCRIP FUND shall 


exceed 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
the excess will be ae d to PAY OFF the Scrip [IN CASH in the order of its issue 
te" The libera 
SQUARE, is a specialty with this Company. 

NOTE.—This Company does not insure on the hazards of RIVER, LAKE, or 
INLAND N AVIGATION ; ‘confining itself strictly to a legitimate FIRE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS ASHER TAYLOR, President. 

i. P. -FREEM AN, Secretary. 


BROWN, BR OTH ERS & CO 
56 WALL STREET. 


and prompt adjustment of Claims for Loss, WHEN FAIR AND | 


} 


} 


! 


Issue, in New York, Circular Credits for Travellers, available in any part of the world. 


BILLS ON LONDON 
At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, for sale by 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 
56 Wall Street, New York. 


COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET 


JUNE 1, 1865, 


AUTHORIZED ¢ CAPITAL, 
CASH CAPITAL, parip ry, anp SURPLUS, $803,137. 


POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms: 
B. C. MORRIS, President. 


$5 000.000 


BY FIRE 


WM. M. WHITNEY, 


Secretary. 


Fr. W. WORTH. LOOMIS L. 


WORTH, WHITE & KEEN, 
BANKERS, 
47 WALL STREET 
Messrs. W. C. Pickersgill & Co.) 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Orders executed in Gold, Railway Stocks, and Bonds, at the Stock Exchange. 
Four per Cent. Interest allowed on all deposits. 


WHITE. H. B. KEEN. 


(Offices formerly occupied by 





Marine and Fire Insurance. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE OOMPANY, 


108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Cash Capital, 
Surplus, over” - : . : . : : : f ‘ 


$1,000,000 
400,000 


This Company insures at customary rates of premium against ALL MARINE AND 
INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS on CARGO or FREIGHT; also, against LOSS or 
DAMAGE by FIRE. 

Ir PREMIUMS ARE PAID IN GOLD, LossEs WILL BE ParD IN GOLD. 

The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits without incurring any liability, or 
in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal discount upon the premium. 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

SCRIP DIVIDEND, declared Jan. 10, 1865, FIFTY per cent. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 
JOHN C. GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 

UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 

427 AnD 429 CANAL STREET, CORNER OF VARICK. 
ASGETS, - -.- + « +> @@nnee 11. 

Open daily from 10 a.m. to 3, and on Monpay, WEDNESDAY, and SatuRDAY evenings 
from 5to7Pp.mM. Six per cent. interest, free of Government tax, allowed on sums of $500 
and-under, and Five per cent. on larger sums. Money deposited on or before July 20 
will bear interest from July 1. Bank books in English, German, and French. 

EDER V. HAUGHWOUT, President. 

GaRDNER 8S. Cuapry, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW, 
SATURDAY A.M. 


THE chief events of the week are increased receipts of the great staple 
of cotton, about fifteen thousand bales ; increased exports of cotton, bread- 
stuffs, and provisions, over four millions of dollars in value ; continued 
favorable market news from Europe, where the prices of grain are stiffening, 
and the promises of the Continental crop are unfavorable for that side, but 
negatively good for the markets of this ; and large gold payments into the 
Custom House for duties upon foreign merchandise for the summer and fall 
trade, which is expected to be large and generally remunerative. 

The harvest advices from nearly all sections of the country continue cheer- 
ing. Wheat and other small grain is yielding so abundantly as to cause 
the old stocks, held over from last season, to come into market freely. The 
Indian corn crop is looking well, though still subject, of course, to the contin- 
gency of an early frost later in the season. Of the supplies of old cotton in the 
States recently in insurrection, the estimates are as various and conflicting 
and as widely different as they well could be between a maximum of 3,500,- 
000 bales and a minimum of 1,200,000 bales. The best information at the 
Treasury Office in Washington is said to indicate at least 1,000,000 bales 
west of the Mississippi, and nearly as much more east. But the latter is 
very much questioned in private letters from Georgia and Alabama. The 
growing crop is estimated at from 700,000 to 1,200,000 bales. After the fall 
of Richmond and surrender of Lee were known in Mississippi, Texas, etc., 
say about the 20th or 25th of April, a large breadth of land which had been 
planted with corn is said to have been ploughed over and cotton seed substi- 
tuted. 

The confidence felt in a reasonebly cheap money market remains unim- 
paired. The signs are yet few of a return to the long credit system among 
merchants which prevailed before the rebellion, and which then devolved so 
many heavy losses in the South upon the New York wholesale houses. The 
system has since been in disuse in the North and West, and the disposition 
is general to deal for cash or on very brief credits with the Southern markets 
as they are generally restored to trade intercourse with New York and the 
other Atlantic cities. It is certainly desirable that it should be so, and above 
all that the large advances once so common on Southern crops not yet 
planted, and Southern plantations scarcely opened, should never come into 
practice again. 
political news. 


The market has been free during the week of any adverse 
This would not perhaps be so if it were in the midst of a 
long session of Congress. We shall begin after a few months to look to the 
reassembling of that body with some concern, financially ; not however with 
reference to the public debt, to the support af which all parties profess their 
readiness to lend a strong and willing hand. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES. 


The long 6 per cents, gold bearing, of 1881 have again advanced from 
106 to 108 per cent., ex July dividend. The total issue is $282,570,650, 





The Nation. 


nearly the whole of which is held in this country. This loan cannot be 
paid off, except by purchase at the market price, until after the year 1881, 
It begins to be more highly appreciated over all other of the gold-bearing 
stocks on this account. 

The original 6 per cents, 5-20s, of 1882, redeemable after the year 
1867, should the Government be able to command the loan of gold to do go, 
at a less rate, have advanced this week from 105% to 1064 per cent. The 
issue is $514,780,500. 

The second issue of 5-20s, 1884, redeemable after 1869, have remained 
steady at 105 to 105} per cent. The issue is $90,789,000. 

The 10-40s, 5 per cent., of 1894, redeemable after 1874, are dull at 973 to 
98 per cent., including the accumulated gold interest since Ist March. ‘The 
issue is $172,770,100. The old 5 per cents of 1871 and 1874, $27,022,000 
in amount, rule at 964 to98 per cent., carrying the gold interest since Ist 
July. A few sales of the old 6 per cents, due December 31, 1867, and June 
30, 1868, are selling at 1124 to 115 per cent., including interest since Ist July. 
They amount to $18,523,592, and will be paid off in gold at maturity. 

The 7.30 per cents, currency bonds with coupons attached, the interest 
being exactly two cents a day on each $100 or $7 30 for 365 days, are 
selling at 993 to 100, and interest to be added to the price for the first and 
second series of $300,000,000 each. The third series of $230,000,000 are 
being subscribed for at the rate of from $4,500,000 to $6,000,000 per day 
through the Government agent, Mr. Jay Cooke, at par and interest, less 
&to 4 per cent. allowed to large dealers and subscribers. 
rather less than one hundred millions to be absorbed. 


There is now 


Treasury certificates of indebtedness, 12 months’ date, carrying 6 per cent. 
in currency, are in demand at 99% for the issue of 1864, and 98 for the re- 
cent issue, interest to be added to the price. The compound interest green- 
backs of the 1864 dates are bought by the brokers at a premium of 1 to 3 
per cent., according to the time they have run. But holders who are not 
compelled to part with those notes will discover by reference to the com. 
pound table of interest on their back that they are worth more. The 
amount of the 1864 issue is $111,497,370. Some recent issues have been 
made in substitution of old interest-bearing greenbacks redeemed and can 
celled. They amount to about $80,000,000. 


NOTE SECURITIES. 


There has not been much done this week. The New York Bounty Loan, 
7 per cent., is 984, and interest from 1st of July. The Missouri 6 per cents. 
are dull at 73; Tennessees 72 per cent. 


RAILROAD SECURITIES, 


There is some improvement in the mortgages of the Toledo and Wabash 
Road, recently consolidated with several other Western corporations, 
making a continuous line from Toledo, on Lake Erie, to the Illinois River 
at Quincy. 

The railway shares, after various fluctuations through the week, are 
rather less firm than on our last report on New York lines and most of the 
Westerns, but higher on Philadelphia and Reading, owing to the increasing 
coal tonnage ; Erie varies from last Saturday, 81] to 808, after selling as low 
as 774 per cent.; New York Central, 96} to 95 per cent.; Reading, 98} to 
1003; Hudson, 110% to 109}; Michigan Central, 1084 to 109; Michigan 
Southern, 634 up to 674 and down to 644; Illinois Central, 1874 to 139; 
Pittsburg, 70} to 684; Fort Wayne, 97} to 100} and back to 98 ; Rock Island, 
1074 to 107 ; Northwest, 28 (same as last Saturday); Northwest Preferred, 
62} to 66 and back to 624. 


MISCELLANEOUS SHARES, 


Pacific Mail shares have gone up to 295 percent. ; Atlantic Mail to 158} ; 
Cumberland Coal, 434} to 42; Canton, 41 to 394; Mariposa, 134 to 15. A 
speculation has been raised in the old Brunswick (Georgia) Land Company, 
and the shares have advanced from $6 to $11 on the prospect of the quiet 
repossession of the property. 


GOLD AND EXCHANGE, 


The speculation in gold during the week has worked in favor of the party 
operating for a rise. They have had no support from an export demand, as 
bills on London continue to rule 108% to 109 per cent. for gold, which is 
about 1 per cent. below a profitable shipping point for American coin. The 
California steamer delivered this week $793,175, part in gold bars, which 
were taken up for shipment. The demand to pay customs has been unusu- 


ally heavy, and contributed to the immediate scarcity of gold on the Street. 
The price has gone up from 139 and 140 to 142 and 143 per cent. 
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A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 
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Tuts journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, or 
body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 
the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 
spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration, 
and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 
the day is marred, 

The criticism of books and works of art will form one of its 
most prominent features; and pains will be taken to have this 
task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 


ifications for it. 


It is intended, in the interest of investors, as well as of the 
public generally, to have questions of trade and finance treated 
every week by a writer whose position and character will give 
his articles an exceptional value, and render them a safe and 
trustworthy guide. 


A special correspondent, who has been selected for his work 
with care, has started on a journey through the South. His 
letters will appear hereafter every week, and he is charged with 
the duty of simply reporting what he sees and hears, leaving the 


public as far as possible to draw its own inferences. 


The Nation. 


PROFEssOR CurILp (Harvard), 
HENRY JAMES, 

CHARLES E. Norton, 

JcpGE Bonn (Baltimore), 

Epmenp Quincy, 

Proressor W. D. Wuirtney (Yale), 
Proressor D. C. Grim an (Yale), 
JuDGE DAty, 

Proressonr Dwicut (Columbia College), 
ProFessor TaYLeER Lewis (Schenectady), 
JUDGE WAYLAND, 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, 

Rey. Dr. McCurntock, 

Rev. Dr. Jos. P. Tuompson, 
Rev. Pariuirs Brooks, 

Rev. Dr. BELLOows, 

C. J. STILE, 

Henry T. TvcKeRMAN, 

BAYARD TAYLOR, 

C. A. BrIsTED, 

C. L. Brace, 


RicHarRD GRANT WHITE, 








It embraces among its regular or occasional contributors the fol- 


lowing names: 
Henry W. LOoNGFELLOw, 
James RussELL LOWELL, 


Joun G, WHITTIER, 


Samvet Exror (Ex-President Trin. College, Hartford), 


Proressor Torrey (Harvard), 


Dr. Francis LIEBER, 


Wittram Lioyp GARRISON, 


SypDNEY GEORGE FISHER, 


THEODORE TILTON, 


JAMES PARTON, 


Gat HAMILTON. 


additional. 


Proresson GoLpwin Smite (Oxford), 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 
SQUARE, 


GRAND, 
AND 
PIANOS. 


UPRIGHT 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first- 
class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 
maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-class Piano. 

650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Carcaao, It, 
J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


625 BROADWAY. 


The Horace Waters 


Grand, Sanere, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
urchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
econd-hand Pianes at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
$125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Warerooms, 
481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Writing Paper cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Envelopes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Blank Books cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Memorandum Books cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassau Street 
Pens and Pencils cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pocket-Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Portfolios cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassan Street 
Account Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St. 
Arnold & Boss's Fluid cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassav St. 
Scrap Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 


THE HOWE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 
629 BROADWAY. 


The New York Silver Mining Co. 
Is very prosperous. It will soon have its machinery upon 
the ground, and be doing profitable work. Shares of $100 
each are now selling at $40, to be advanced August 1 to 
$50. With a mine of inexhaustible richness: machinery 
not surpassed in the world; a direction and administra 
tion 2s good as can be secured among thorough business 
men, we offer the best inducements to men of capital or 
men of small means to make investments in our stock, a 
little of which is on sale for working capital. This stock 
will be sold at double the present price in a short time. 
We say to all, Subscribe as soon as possible. Agents 


wanted. 
OFFICE, 3) BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 






Terms :—Three Dollars per annum, in advance; Six months, Two 
Dollars. When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
PUBLISHER, 
130 Nassau street, N. Y. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR 
MEN, YOUTH, AND BOYS. 

A Large and Desirable Stock of Fashionable Ready-made 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods at the 
LOWEST PRICES, 

AT 
FREEMAN & BURR’S 
ONE PRICE CLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
122'y AND 124 Fv.ton STREET, 

AND 90 Nassau Streer, N. Y., 
Opposite Sun Building. 

tS A liberal discount to Clergymen 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED 


LOOK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE. 


N. B.—Money refunded if the Machine is not preferred 
to any in market for family use. 
AGENTS WANTED. 588 Broadway, N. Y. 


ICE PITCHERS! ICE PITCHERS! 


At this season of the year nothing adds more to one’s 
comfort than to drink freely of the contents of our new 
pattern richly double-plated 

ICE PITCHERS, 
Which are for sale at the well-known stand, 4 and 6 Bum 
LING Sup, by 





LUCIUS HART & CO. 
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GARDEN & CEMETERY ADORNMENTS, 


4 FOUNTAINS, VASES, ETC. ETC. 
4 SUMMER HOUSES, 

* ARBORS, CHAIRS, SETTEES, ETC. 
A Wire Trellises and Arches 

h! FOR VINES, FLOWERS, ETC. 

4 


1 IRON FURNITURE 


Bedsteads of every description 


e ; 

; For Dwellings, Public Institutions, Hospitals, 
4 Prisons, etc. 
§ Patent Spring Beds, Mattresses, etc, 


™ ee 


4% ‘ n) ‘ a. Y Ya 
‘f STABLE FIXTURES, 
ce Hay Racks, Mangers, Stall Divisions, etc. 


IRON RAILING, 


Z 
Hs For enclosing Cemetery Plots, Offices, Dwellings, 
Public Squares, etc. 

ai Having purchased the business of the New York Wire 
i Railing Company, Hutcuinson & WickERsHA™M late 
Fa : Agents, we are now the exclusive Owners and Manufac- 
#5 turers of 
. if 

i Patent Wire Railing & Farm Fencing, Window 


Guards, etc., 


And we offer to the public the largest variety of ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON GOODS to be found in the United States. 


Particular attention given to Export trade. 


: CHASE & CO.,, 


: 
Warerooms 524 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, NEW YORK. 
: PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 
he) Importers and Dealers in 
! TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 


WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY; 
Manufacturers of 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff st., New York. 


DECKER BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES. 

FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
91 BLEECKER STREET, 
(MARBLE BuILpINa,) 
One block west from Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
MARVIN’S 


PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 
Superior to any others in the following particulars: 
They are more fire-proof. 

They are more burglar-proof. 

They are perfectly dry 

They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 


MARVIN & CO. 
Send for a descriptive 


265 Broadway. 


The Nation. 


DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


J.C. HULL’S SON, 
82 PARK ROW, N. Y. 
Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 


by all Dealers. 


Benedict’s Time, i 
171 BROADWAY, COR. CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 
TO SOLDIERS. 


AMERICAN (WALTHAM) WATCHES. 


Let every soldier, before he returns home, provide him- 
self with an AMERICAN WATCH; no better use can be 
made of money than to invest it in one of these durable 
and accurate time-pieces. It is a kind of property that 
constantly returns good interest, and its money value is 
so well-known that a pocket full of silver dollars wouldn't 
be as useful. 

For sale and warranted by 

BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
Keepers of the City Time, and Agents for the sale of the 
American (Waltham) Watches, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St. 


|THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds of 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
the WEED before purchasing. They make the shuttle- 
stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 
The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 
nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE CoO., 
Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

} 45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, 
AND 

BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
Supply everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staplk 
Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
| solicited. 


STATIONERY. 


To STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND NOTION DEALERS. 
|—The undersigned, being the oldest envelope manufac- 
| turers in this country, and having the amplest facilities, 

are always ready to supply, by the thousand or by the 
| million, envelopes of every variety of size, pattern, and 
| color, at the lowest prices. 

Samples furnished when called for. 

WM. P. LYON & WHITTEMORE, 


537 Pearl St., New York. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE! 
Lecture-Room and Sabbath-School 
IN EVERY STYLE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ROBERT PATON, 
2% GROVE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Settees 


CARTER, KIRTLAND & CO., 


Manufacturers and Jobbers o1 


oz @ ins 


340 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


C L G 


OFFER TO FIRST-CLASS BUYERS A LARGE AND VERY 


COMPLETE STOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 


OF ALL GRADES, 


EMBRACING FINE, MEDIUM, AND LOW-PRICED GOoDs, 
Having made extensive purchases at a time when all 
were sellers and very few were buyers, we are in a position 
to supply our customers upon the most favorable and 


advantageous terms. 


Jobbers, Merchant Tailors, and Dealers generally will 
find it to their advantage to call and examine our stock 
before purchasing. 

Particular attention paid to the execution of orders. 
SAM’L CARTER, WM. H. KIRTLAND, 
JOHN ROSE, CHAS. B. PEET, 

JOHN H. WERTS, Special. 

JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 

OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
seph 
ratitass 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name, and Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 


TRADE MARK: 


seph With 
TRADE MARK: okt, Designating 
rmingham. Numbers. 


For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Away with Spectacles. 

Old Eyes made New without SPECTACLES, DOCTOR, 
or MEDICINE. Pamphlet mailed free on receipt of ten 
Address E. B, FOOTE, M.D., 1130 Broadway, New 





cents. 
York. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 


| Pyie’s O. K. Soap. 


Py e's SALERATUS. 
| PyLe’s BLUEING PowDER. 


PyLe’s CREAM TARTAR. 

Articles designed for all who want the best goods, full 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of James Prix, Manufacturer, New York. 


Archer & Pancoast, 
9, 11, 13, 15, AND 17 Mercer STREET, New YORK, 


Manufacturers of Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, Chandeliers, 
Pendants, Brackets, Lamps, etc., etc., for home trade or ex- 
portation, as alsothe Patent Convex and other Lanterns 
for burning coal oil without a chimney. 

Dealers are respectfully invited to examine our goods. 
Warerooms and Manufactory, 9, 11, 13, 15, and 17 Mercer 
Street, New York. 


THE BEST PIANO-FORTE. 
ONE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


Seven First Premiums in four weeks; two Gold and 
one Silver Medals; six State Fairs and the American In- 
stitute have decided that WM. B. BRADBURY’S New 
Scale Piano-Fortes are ‘THE BEST.” They “Excel all 
others in the Essentials of a Perfect Piano-Forte, viz., 
in Touch, Tone, Power, and thorough Workmanship. 

“They are the best square piano-fortes I have ever 
played upen.”’—HArry SANDERSON. 

“They are very superior instruments."’—GoTTscHALK. 

“ Their superior excellence fully proven.”—W. BERGE. 

** admire them in the highest degree.”"—G. W. MorGaAn. 

Call or send for a Circular, with Illustrations and Testi- 
monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 

WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 AnD 427 Broome Street, NEw YORK. 





